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ROWLAND B. HOWARD, . Epiror 


—The Secretary proposes to visit the States of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana wnd Illinois inthe month of May. He 
will probably be at Paine-ville, Ohio, May 12; Elkhart, 
Ind., May 13; Flint, Mich., May 20; Moline, Ill., May 
24. He would be glad to address any meetings that 
may be arranged by the friends of peace on Sundays or 
other days in the vicinity of the places named, be- 
tween May 12 and May 24. He will preach in any pul- 
pit that may be open to show the antagonism between 
war and Christianity. 

Will not our friends take notice, correspond with us 
and arrange for meetings? 


—The following courteous response has been received 
to the letter of congratulation addressed by order of the 
society to the government of Russia : 


March 22, 1886. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society: 
Dear Sir—I am directed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Russia, to convey to the American Peace So- 
ciety, the thanks of the Imperial Foreign office, for the 
kind sentiments expressed in the address of the aforesaid 
society on the occasion of the peaceful termination of the 
Anglo-Russian-Afghan difficulty. I would further say 
that the Imperial Foreign office has brought your address 
to the notice of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia. Yours very truly, 
A. Tswotsky. 
Charge de affaires of Russia. 


—There are indications on the part of citizens of both 
nationalities, that differences of interest and of opinion 
my soon result in strife unless the fishery questions be- 
tween Cunada ard the United States are speedily setiled. 

The United States Congress should act before these 
contentions result in fightiug. 


—Greece needs watching. We are glad that whether 
from interest or other motives, ‘‘the great powers” are 
fully alive to the necessity of restraining her expressions 
of revenge toward Turkvy. Blood washes out no stain 
of wickedness; it makes another. 


—The French Army is at its bad work again in Mada- 
gascar. But there i+ a strong political and moral furce 
in France itself opposed to its aggressions there. 


OF SUCH THE KINGDOM. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Of such thekingd.m! Teach thou us, 
O Master most divine. 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of thine ! 

The haughty eye shall seek in vain 
What innocence beholds ; 

No cunning finds the key of heaven, 
No strength its gates unfolds. 

Alone to guilelessness an‘! love 
That gate shall open fall ; 

The mind of pride is nothingness, 
The child-like heart is all. 


—In the year 1837, George C. Beckwith visited and 
addressed colleges in New England eighteen times on 
the subject of peace. In Middlebury (Vt.) College 
nine-tenths of the students formed themselves into a peace 
society. 

—May 30, 1887, will be the semi-centennial of the 
establis:ment of the American Peace Society in Boston. 
It ought to be fitly commemorated. } 


—The Secretary has accepted an invitation to read a 
paper on ** War an obstacle to the Christianization of Gov- 
ernments,” before the Congregational Association of New 
Jersey which is to meet at the new Congregational Church 
Washington, D. C., Rey. Robert Nourse, pastor, April 27. 
He was a member of that body from 1875-9 and pastor 
at East Orange, N. Y. 


—lIn the year 1837, forty-eight students of Andover The- 
ological Seminary pledged themselves to preach on the 
subject of peace once a year to such congregations as 
they might be called to minister unto. 


—Does not some one having a family wish one of the 
best religious and agricultural papers? If so please notice 
the terms below for a paper, published by Howard & Wil- 
son. Chicugo, and also a weekly religious paper, if taken 
with the Apvocate and ANGEL oF PEACE: 


CLUBBING, 


The subscription price of Tak American ApvocaTE oF 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION (monthly) is, for one year, $1.00. 

The Golden Rule, Boston (weekly), $2.00. 

The Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago( weekly) ,@1.50. 

The Angel of Peace (monthly), $0.15. 

Any one sending us $3.00 may have the entire list of 
four p»pers one yeur, or The Golden Rule and Apvocatg 
aud .ingel for $2.00. 

The Furm, Field and Stockman, Avvocate and Angel, 
$1.75. 


The Apvocate and Angel, $1.00. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


TIRED OF WAR. 


" Some people are getting a little tired of the war articles 
in magazines and the war lectures of the Lowell Course. 
To be original, eloquent and gain a popular hearing and 
applause puts a grvat strain on conscientious statement 
and allegiance to the simple truth. Disappointment 
was felt at the scattering and highly colored address 
of Gen. F. A. Walker of the Institute of Technvlogy, 
whose reputation as a statistician and clean cut style of 
writing led us to hope he would not lose himself in rheto- 
ric. Some of the best friends of the old soldiers feel that 
the thing is overdone and may result in a reaction inju- 
rious to their interests. Out of the waste, wickedness 
and cruelty of war other lessons than those which glorily 
its heroes may be drawn. A Southern general recently 
said he hoped never to see another war. But the indis- 
criminate praise of battle scenes in which the soldiers of 
North and South are alike glorified simply glorifies war 
itself, regardless of its causes, its spirit or its resul s. 
There are real soldiers who sympathize with Gen. 
Grant and want to see and hear as little of it as possible. 


ONE CAUSE OF IMMIGRATION. 


‘‘Our Country, its possible future and present crisis,” 
is a most interesting presentation of the necessity of con- 
verting America to Christ. The author, Rey. Josiah 
Strong of Cincinnati, wrote in the interest of Congrega- 
tional Missions in the United States, but his forceful 
arguments apply equally to any evangelizing effort. 

Here is a condensed statement of facts familiar to all 
engaged in the peace reform, but never more impres- 
sively put. 

Mr. Strong says: 

“In continental Europe generally the best years of all 
able-bodied men are demanded for military duty. Ger- 
mans must be seven jears in the army, and give three 
of them to active service; the French nine years in the 
army, aud five years iu active service; Austrians, ten 
years in the army, and three in active service; Russians, 
fifteen years in the army, and six in active service. 
When not in active service they are under certain restric- 
tions. 

**In addition to all this, when no longer members of the 
army, they are liable to be called on to do military duty 
for a perivd varying from two to five years. 

“This robbery of a man’s life will continue to be a pow- 
erful stimulus to immigration; and the ‘blood tax’ 
which is required to support these millions of men during 
unproductive years is steadily increasing. While aggre- 

ate taxation decreased in the United States from 1870 
to 1880, 9.15 per cent., it increased in Europe 28.01 per 
cent. ‘The increase in Great Britain was 20.17 per cent. ; 
in France, 36.13 per cent. ; in Russia, 37.83 per cent. ; in 
Sweden and Norway 5.10 per cent.; in Germany 57.81 

r cent. And not withstanding the burden of taxation 
ag hh heavy and so rapidly increasing, the public debts of 
Europe are making frightful growth. ‘They have nearly 
doubled in fifteen years, and iu 1880 were $22,265,000,0uU0. 

“Lhe cost. of guvernment has risen fifty per cent. in ten 
years. If existing tendencies continue a quarter of a 

century more, they must precipitate a terrible financial 
catastrophe.” 

{Abandon mere militaryism then, pay debts and cur- 


LETTER FROM HENRY RICHARD, M. P., 
OF ENGLAND. 


We greatly regret the following declination of the invi- 
tation addressed by the American Peace Society to Mr. 
Richard to be present at its next anniversary. We do 
not, however, despair of the coming of our friend at 
some future time. A country that is largely governed by 
a statesman at seventy-six ought to send its citizens of 
only seventy across the Atlantic for mere recreation. But 
there are deeper reasons why the leading peace man of 
the old should visit the new world. 
22 Botton Garpens, SoutH KensinaTon, S. W., 
Lonpon, March 12, 1885. 

My Dear Sir—I have delayed answering your letter that I 
might not appear hastily to decline so kind and earnest an invi- 
tation as you have addressed to me. I have a great desire, I 
may say a longing, to see the United States; for this, among 
other reasons, that I believe you can in your country render 
most vaiuable service to the cause to which I have dedicated a 
great part of my life—the cause of International Peace. Happily 
removed from those traditional prejudices and: jealousies which 
have struck their roots so deeply into European soil, and not em 
barrassed as we are by that enormous system of militaryiym which 


_weighs so heavily upon the nations, you-can act with greater 


freedom, and can give us a good example of what can be done 
to conduct the relations of States on something like Christian 
principles. It would have been therefore a great satisfaction 
to me if I could have been present with you at the meeting 
in May to which you refer. But I regret very much that it 
is not possible. Our parliament will be then in full session, 
and in the present critical state of affairs in our country I 
could not be absent from my seat; besides which, I feel that I 
am too advanced in age to undertake such a journey, much as 
I should Jike to meet and take by the hand our faithful fel- 
low-labourers in the cause of Peace on your sive of the Atlan- 
tic. I must be content, therefore, to assure you of my cordial 
sympathies, and to express my sincere hopes that your confer- 
ence may prove a conspicuous success. 
Yours very truly, 
Henry Ricwarp. 


A MISTAKE RESPECTING THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. Henry Richard writes to The Herald of Peace: ‘*‘The 
Peace Society cordially invites all to co-operate with it who 
are desirous of ‘uniting in the promotion of peace on earth 
and good will to men.’ The practical objects we are 
aiming at, such as Arbitration as a substitute for War, a 
code and court of nations, mutual reduction of arma- 
ments, non-intervention by force of arms in the affairs of 
other natiuns, the cultivation of kind and cordial re!ations 
with other people, etc., are such as men of all classes can 
join in without any scruple of conscience ; and along the 
whole course of our history, from the foundation of the 
society until now, hundreds of persons have subscribed 
to us and acted with us, who might not, and certainly 
were never asked to. give in their adhesion to any extreme 
principle. I ought to know something of this after forty 
years’ experience, and as the resuit of that experience I 
can say, positively, that we have found no practical diffi- 
cu ty whatever in work ng with all sorts and conditions of 
men at home and abroad in pursuance of the practical 
end I have described. Our platform is broad enough to 
admit full freedom of action to all who are really desirous 
of joining in opposing what is the greatest curse which 
lies upon the heart of humanity. There is a singular de- 
lusion that has of late been propagated in certain quar- 
ters, namely, that it is necessary to have some other 


tail expenses as nations can only do in times of perpetual 
peace.—Zd.]} 


agency than the Peace Society to promote the question of 
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Arbitration. Why, that has been the work of the society 
for more than sixty years, and nearly everything that has 
been done in pressing upon the attention of nations and 
governments this mote of settling disputes has been done 
by its means. At a general International Convention, 
held in London in 1853, an address *To the Governments 
of the Civilized World’ was adopted, earnestly recom- 
mending the adoption of Arbitration. This address was 
presented to fifty-five governments, some by deputation, 
and others through their ambassadors. And ever since, 
the society has been laboring, not only in this country, 
but in all countries, by the circulation of literature, by 
congresses held in England and on the Continent, by 
memorials to Government, by petitions to and motions in 
Parliament, by extensive correspondence with the friends 
of Peace in Europe and America, and by all the means by 
which an idea can be propagated, to commend Arbitration 
to the acceptance of nations and governments.” 


We are glad to see that Austria gave $10,000 to relieve 
the Servian wounded, who are dying in exposed camps 
as a result of the late campaign against Bulgaria. Bet- 
ter, however, never to have set Servia to fighting, than to 
give this partial relief to her suffering soldiers. An ar- 
mistice has been concluded. It looks like a permanent 
peace after a bloody, causeless and fruitless war. 


AN ANTI-WAR HISTORY ON TRIAL. 


There has been quite a lively excitement in Texas edu- 
cational circles for some months past, growing out of the 
refusal of the parent of a pupil in the public school of 
Burnet, to allow his son to study the text-book of history 
prescribed by the school trustees. The issue is looked 
upon as a test question of more than local importance. 
The book in qnestion, it so happens, is the ** Smaller His- 
tory of the United States,” by Josiah W. Leeds, published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The trustees cluim that, feeling the responsibility and 
delicacy of selecting the United States History, they took 
special care in looking through and carefully examining 
several school histories, and finally selected Leeds’ work, as 
it was the most impartial and nearer free from partisan 
teaching, and, as they believed, as near correct as any 
other school history. 

The futher of one of the boys, however, insiste ond 
having his son study a text-book that he chose for him, 
else he would not have him study any; in tact he pre- 
ferred that he should dispense with that branch of his edu- 
cation altogether. The superintendent, thereat, said he 
had no option in the matter, and that the course of studies 
prescribed by the trustees must be followed. Appeal was 
then taken to the trustees by the parent, who appeared 
before them with counsel. The action of the superinten- 
dent being indorsed, the matter was laid informally before 
the State Superioatendent of Schools, at Austin, who, sus- 
taining the prior ruling, the trustees decided that the lad 
should be suspended from schoul. 

The parent next applied to the court for a writ of man- 
damus to compel the trustees to take his sun back. The 
Judge refusing to issue the writ, the parent applied to the 
Judge of the San Saba District Court, who granted him 
an alternative writ of mandamus, and the case being car- 
ried before him, the writ was made peremptury as against 
the trustees. Tne latter thereupon appealed for an injuuc- 


The case, nevertheless, was formally brought before 
‘the State Superintendent at Austin, who has given his 
decision sustaining the superintendent and trustees of the 
Burnet city school in suspending the pupil, and declaring 
that the parent or guardian caunot legally claim that a 
child shall be released from any study prescribed by the 
trustees. ‘The subject treated in the history is one neces- 
sary to be understood by all American citizeus, and is 
therefore iuwportant enough to be pursued in public schools 
and the law confers upun the trustees, aud nut on the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the power to deter- 
mine what publication best presents it. ‘The decision has 
been appealed to the State Buard of Education. 

Much feeling upon the subject has been displayed at 
Austin. ‘The Governor has sent for a copy of the history, 
the better tu judge of the merits of the cuse. The editor 
of the Burnet Bulletin, espousing the side of the trustees, 
warwly cieclares that Leeds’ History is as free from sec- 
tioualisin as it is possible to be, not to have been written 
by a foreigner; that it is greatly to be commended for its 
deprecation of war, aud the cuuciseness of its reference to 
the Lattles; and that though he (the editor) was one wLo 
had believed in secession, was a confederate suldier, and 
believed the cause of the South just and holy, yet he would 
not hesitate tu place this history in the hands of his sun; 
fur though a Southern history would of course most suit 
his feelings, it would scarcely be an impartial une. 

The author of the history above named desires to state, 
in continuation of the furegoing accuunt which appeared 
several weeks ago in the New England Journal of Hduca- 
tion, that the Supreme Court of ‘Texas subsequently 
sustuined the action of tbe trustees aud superintendent in 
suspeudiug the lad ; but, tue State Buard of Instruction of 
which the Governor is chairman, deciding afterward that 
history isa study not necessary tv be pursued in the tree 
public schouls of the State of ‘Texas, iv was thereupon or- 
dered that the boy be reinstated. Iu publishing, at length, 
the reasons fer his and the Board’s couclusivus, the Gouv- 
eruur avers that the history in questiun is 4 puitisan one, 
and, as an instance in puint (the only oue given), goes 
vu Ww say that it mentious a massacre at Furt Puluw on 
the vccusivn of its capture by the cunfede.ate general 
Forrest, aud that such an assertion ** would brand the 
whole confederate goverument aud its peuple as a lot of 
barbarians and savages.” 

The author, on the other hand, viewing the occurrence 

from a nativnal, not a sectional standpoiut, Cunsiders that 
the deed of bivud was a biot on vur commun humanity, as 
Awericans aud as professiug Christians, and as being but 
oue instauce of the barbarity and carnaye which are the 
accompaniments of war generally. lt was the testimouy 
‘of the hisiorian Lossing, as stated in his large work on 
the Civil War, and reiterated m his late ( ycopsedia’ OF 
United States History, that Major Gibson, of Forrest's 
command, said to Liu, **Forrest’s mutlo was: War means 
Sight, and fight means kill—we waut but few 
(Lhe siwiar asseverauons of Napoleon, Napier, Sher- 
wan and other noted warriors, that war is uller crueity 
and ‘‘you cannot refine it” need hardly be spevitically ad- 
duced. 
The it Pillow incident was simply and briefly alluded 
to, without comment, as were vther exceptional deeds of 
carnage, Ho wialler ab what period or where committed 
withiu tue bouuds of our 


tion to the Supreme Court of Texas, in session at Gal- 
veston. 


A second objection w the histury was, that in speaking 
of the losses by the war, the following statement 1s made: 
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“The Unionists confined in the prisons at the South suf- 
fered greatly, many of them dying of the hardships 
encountered. The North, with its ampler resources, was 
enabled to expend large sums of money upon the con- 
struction of hospitals and in the mitigation of suffering.” 
There is here not a word of any intentional cruelties 
toward the Union prisoners on the part of the South—it is 
simply said that they ‘* suffered ” ; while, as to the South- 
ern priscners confined at the North, that their sufferings 
were mitigated through the ampler resources possessed by 
their captors. Most Northern readers, in view of what 
they have seen, read, and do believe upon the matter, 
would say thut the statement might have been made 
stronger. The author had no doubt he was touching upon 
the harrowing subject lightly and dispassionately. 

A third objection, that Lee’s army after being defeated 
at Gettysburg, is stated to have ‘ hastily retreated south 
of the Potomac,” need not detain us. There are degrees 
of haste, and the teacher can use his judgment as to 
whether a line had better be drawn through the adverb 
*shastily.”” In another place the author says of the defeat 
of the Unionists at Bull Run, that they ‘ fled in disorder 
toward the capital.” Here was exceeding haste, a panic 
and a rout, and it is unhesitatingly so characterized. 
Likewise, after mention of the burning of Chambersbirg 
by confederate raiders, the acts of the pursuing Union 
cavalry as they pressed up the Shenaudouh Valley, in de- 
stroying many fine barns and inflicting other damage by 
way of retaliation, are spoken of as being ‘* wantonly ” 
done. The unchristian sentiment of revenge, and the 
committing of reprisals, though justified—or rather, 
claimed tw be justified—by the military code, receive no 
palliation in this bouk. The accideut of locality has no 
weight. 

Finally, exception is made to the statement respecting 
Sherman’s advance to Atlanta, that—*‘Great deva-tution 
was wrought in the march to that city through the section 
formerly culled ‘Cherokee Georgia.’ The great wrong of 
which the Indians had been the victims, was thus visited 
iu return upon the generation succeeding those who did 
the deed.” ‘Ihe highly incorrect comment upon this is, 
that the author ** never alludes to the wrongs against the 
red man inthe North.” Of a number of allusions of just 
this character, the author now cites the reference made in 
his book to the ‘*continued encroachments” of the whites 
in Maine, as a stated cause of the Norridgewock war; to 
the * harsh retaliation ” inflicted by Connecticut settlers 
upon Indians, as the occasion of the Pequod war; to the 
*tenormity” spoken of as churacterizing Sullivan’s Indian 
expedition in New York ; but particularly, as occurring in 
the author’s own State (Pennsylvania), his candid state- 
ment of the manner in which, through the cunningly de- 
vised Walking Purchase authorized by a proprietary gov- 
ernor of the pre-Kevolution period, a large tract of the 
Indians’ lund was wrongly appropriated by the whites. 

Two things further remain to be said on the part of the 
author. He disclaims any ‘‘special pleading” for his 
particular book of history, having freely in print, called 
attention to several others (as Gilman’s, Johnston’s, Tay- 
lor’s) not so full of war details as are the ‘‘ regulation ” 
text-books. He also expresses his great regret that the 
discussion of the various battles and campuigns of the 
Civil War which appear in all our magazines of wide cir- 
culatiun, should furm such a large part of the staple 
reading of the people, and that they should have given 
rise to the heated controversies that now prevail relative 
to so many of the events of that unhappy period. These 


minutiz of the strife being thereby raised to undue pro- 
minence, the children come to esteem them as of para- 
mount importance in obtaining a knowledge of their 
country’s history. It thence avails not, as in the history 
under consideration, that the author has condensed the 
narrative of the Civil War into the brief space of fifteen 
pages ; that the whole tone of the book breathes peace and 
good-will; and that so large a proportion of its contents, 
bearing upon matters which affect the progress and gen- 
eral welfare of our country, are much more valuable for 
the youth to know than are the mere details cf the battles. 
It is true that twenty years and more have passed away 
since the war came to an end; yet it would seem that its 
bitter memories have fallen upon us as a baleful legacy, 
to cuntinue in perpetuo. 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANS vs. ENGLISH WARS. 
BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, LL.D. 


It is often very cheering to notice the direct, explicit, 
honest way in which our brethren over the sea speak of 
the tendency of Britain to make war in any part of the 
world where advantages to Britain may be gained by it. 
In my constant reading of the Nonconformist and English 
Independent and their predecessors for more than twenty 
years, I have hundreds of times noted this as most honor- 
able to their Christian frankness, sincerity and consist- 
ency. In the Nonconformist for Jan. 4, is the following, 
apropos of the ‘*Difficulties in Burmah :” 

‘Three weeks ago we at home, judging by the intelli- 
gence transmitted on authority from Burmah, might rea- 
sonably congratulate ourselves on a bloodless annexation, 
leaving little to be done beyond providing for the man- 
agement of one new territory. This trust must now be 
reluctantly surrendered. It is only too plain, from the 
opposition we everywhere encounter, and from the num- 
ber of the natives in arms, that we shall have to under- 
take another campaign for the pacification (!) of the 
country. For this purpose Gen. Prendergast’s army must 
be re-inforced, and already that necessity is made the 
ground for demanding an immediate addition to the Ma- 
dras Army. 

**There is nothing surprising in all this, which is very 
much what happened four years ago in Egypt, as it had 
done on a smaller scale in the Transvaal. In the custom- 
ary way of things, first, there comes news that our inter- 
ests have been violated in some foreign State; next, we 
get accounts from the spot showing that the local govern- 
ment is incurably bad, and that no promise it can give 
may be trusted ; then comes a resort to arms, accompanied 
by assurances that the oppressed people are longing for 
our arrival to deliver them. We enter the country, at 
once achieve an easy success, and sing our song of 
triumph. Then the slow-movirg natives begin to bestir 
themselves, and we learn with astonishment that they are 
a people so foolish a3 not to see that they would be much 
better under our Government than one which they have 
inherited or chosen. The net result is that we are in 
for awar. There is nothing new to say about proceed- 
ings which follow one another with such monotonous uni- 
formity.” 

It is said that honest confession is good for the soul; 
and if those to whom the selfish trespasses of England 
on others’ rights is due were here at the confessional it 
would be cheering. But it is the innocent part of the 
nation that here confesses for the guilty. That ‘*monoto- 
nous uniformity,” that ‘‘customary way of things” is fear- 
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ful, and the hopeless tone with which English Christians 
refer to it, almost more so. How far is the Prince of 
Peace from His rightful reign! It only remains to testify 
and pray and wait His blessed coming. 

GRINNELL, Iowa, 1886. 


REVELATION. 
A NEW POEM, BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“ And I went into the Vale of Beavor, and as I went I bed n- 
tance to the people And one morning, sitting by the fire, a great cloud 
came over me, and a temptation beset me. And it was said: All things 
eome by Nature; and the Klemen:s and the Stars came over me. And as I 
sat still and let it alone, a living hope arose in me, aud a true Voice which 
said: There 1s a living God who made all things. And immediately the 
cloud and pm revs vanished, and Life rose over all, and my heart was 
glad, andl p the Living God.""—Journal of George Fox, 1690. 


Still, as of old, in Beavor's Vale, 
O man of God! our hope and faith. 
The Elements and Stars assail, 
And the awed spirit. holds its breath, 
Blown over by a wind of death. 


Takes Nature thought for such as we, 
What place her human atom fills, 
The weed-drift of her careless sea, 
The mist on her unheeding hills? 
What recks she of our helpless wills? 


Strange god of Force, with fear, not love, 
Its trembling worshipper! Can prayer 
Reach the shut ear of Fate, or move 
Unpitying Energy to spare? 
What doth the cosmic Vastness care? 


In vain to this dread Unconcern 
For the All-Father's love we look; 
In vain, in quest of it, we turn 
The storied leaves of Nature's book, 
The prints her rocky tablets took. 


I pray for faith, I long to trust; 
; listen with my heart, and hear 
A Voice without a sound: ‘ Be just, 
Be true, be merciful, revere 
The Word within thee: God is near! 


“* A light to sky and earth unknown 
Pales all their lights: a mightier force 
Than theirs the powers of Nature own, 
And, to its goai as at its source, 
His Spirit moves the Universe. 


‘* Believe and trust. Through stars and suns, 
Through all occasions and events, 

His wise, paternal purpose runs: 
The darkness of his providence 
Is star-lit benign intents.’’ 


oO ix supreme! I know the Voice 
ike none beside on earth or sea; 
ea, more, OU soul of mine rejoice, 
By all that He requires of me, 
a hn what God himself must be. 


I know He is, and what He is, 

Whose one great purpose is the good 
Of all. I rest my soul on his 

Immortal Love and Fatherhood: 

And trust Him, as his children should, 


Not less that his restraining hand 
1s on our selfish seekings laid, 

And, shorn of words and works, we stand 
OF vain illusions disarrayed, 
The richer for our losses 


I fear no more. The clouded face 
Of Nature smiles; through all her things 
Of time and space and sense I trace 
The moving of the Spirit’s wings, 
And hear the song of hope she sings. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


MEETINGS IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 


The month of February has been made memorable in the 
peace cause by a series of meetings in New York State, 
Washington, D. C.. Richmond and Petersburg, Va.. and 
lastly in Philsdelphia, addressed by Rev. Rowland B. 
Howard, secretary of the American Peace Society. and 
recently elected a vice-president of the Universal Peace 
Union. 

When in Philadelphia meetings were arranged for him 
by the latter society, and he spoke during four days some 
ten times. The antagonism between war and peace and 
the recent progress made in peace measures, was his sub- 
ject. especially at Dr. Danforth’s church (Congregational), 
at Friends’ Meeting House, at Dr. Bisbee’s church (Uni- 
versalist), and at Dr. Graham’s church (Presbyterian). 
He referred to his work in Washington to urge the pas- 
sage of certain measures to promote international arbitra- 
tion now bef»re Congress. Mr. Howard, who was st 
Gettysburg with his brethers, Gen. O. O. Howard and 
Gen. Charles H. Howard, argues from what he saw and 
felt of the horrors and miseries of that typical modern 
battle, that there ought to be and there is among Chris- 
tian nations ‘a more excellent way” of settling disputes 
than by killing each other. He points hopefully to the 
Geneva arbitration and forty-nine others of less impor- 
tance, during the last century, where war was the only 
alternative. The nomination of John Morley to be sec- 
retary for Ireland, he believes to indicate a more concilia- 


‘ tory policy towards that country by the leading men of 


England. 

The measure which Mr. Howard and the peace society 
urge upon Congress provi'es for a conventional court of 
arbitration to judge all international disputes among the 
nations of the American continent. [tis endorsed in the 
Senate by Senators Hoar, Wilson, Voorhees, Logan and 
others, and in the House by numerous Representatives, 
including Rice. McKinl-y and Worthington. 

At one meeting Mr. Howard chose as a text, Revelation 
xi., 15: “The kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of H's Christ.’” He pointed out 
promises and prophecies which showed that God included 
nations and races and tribes in His plans of salvation. 
He believed that the rrogress of our century in invention 
and discovery tended to the spread of intelligence and 
sympathy throughout the world; that the increasing dom- 
inance of public opinion restrained Governments from 
sudden wars; that the increasingly vast and astounding 
cost of war alarmed those who administer finance; that 
the destructiveness of iron-clad steamers. gatling-guns 
and dynamite terrified the humane; that military burdens 
of conscription and taxation excited antagonism among 
laboring men and tax-payers; that the progress of Chris- 
tian missions and church union was a hopeful sign. He 
would prefer to see the money of the nation expended in 
the education of our poorest people to seeing it worse 
than wasted in defying and fighting England—our blood 
relation and our Christian missionary ally. If public sen- 
timent will express itself legislators are glad to obey it. 
Let us bring our own country into the kingdom of God 
thus far, that she shall set the nations an enlightened and 
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Christian example in inviting the Governments of the 
American continent first. and then of Chr stendom. t) a 
peaceful conference on the substitutes and remedies for 
international war.— Peacemaker. 


THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. 
[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
The conscience of man is declared, 
Exempt from all human control, 
Yet bold legislators have dared, 
To step between God and the soul. 


My Maker forbids me to fight, 
Or the blood of a brother to spill, 
Mv “onscience affirms it's not right 
To learn how in battle to kill. 


Yet fallible rulers require, 

What God and my conscience condemn, 
And threaten me loudly in ire, 

If I prefer God before them. 


‘Swear not,”’ says Jesus to me, 
But rulers command me to swear, 
Or go to the prison and be 
Liké a felon in punishment there. 


No men are comnelled by the law 
To meet for the worship of God; 

Bot. to learn how to vanquish in war, 
They must meet or encounter the rod. 


Like pirates onr people may swear 
In spite of the laws of the land, 

But woe to the Christians who dare 
Refuse by the Saviour’s command. 


HOW TO TREAT MOBS. 


A very excellent military friend expresses a sentiment 
widely prevalent when he savs, interrogatively. in a recent 
letter, *‘A little war would be a blessing in London just 
now? Seattle should have a little cannon?” A Senator 
of the United States expressed to the writer a strong wish 
that the armv might be increased. and a large force sta- 
tioned in Chicago to kill such Nihilists as one whom he 
heard hirangue there, and saw distribute printed dynamite 
recipes among the crowd. 

Is there no more excellent way than that sugg°sted by 
these honored men? Let ussee. Whit would have been 
the probible consequences if the London police, increased 
to ten thousand, had acted as a military force, and fired 
with regnlarity and effect upon the masses of laboring 
men gathered in Trafalgar Square. quietly listening to 
their favorite orators, until the anthorities undertook to 
suppress free sneech by forcing the speakers from their 
platform at the base of Nelson’s column? Well. a few 
would have been killed outright, and many wounded. 
One of three consequences would have been immediate. 
Either the crowd would have been dissolved, and melted 
away suddenly through fear. or it would have been so 
angered, consolidated. and belligerent as to have resist 4 
the attack with success, that is. have killed a number of 
the police, and have lost by death a large number of citi- 
zens, but maintained its ground, anl in excited and fero- 
cious revenge set itself upon burving. bea ing. looting 
right and left through the city. The third result of the 
firing, and that least likely to take place, woul ! have been 
half way b2tween the first and second, namely, a few 
killed’ an? wounded, among whom would have been, at 
least, one-fourth innocent persons; a gradual dispersion, 


followed by a deep-seated anger nursed in all the haunts and 
homes of these ragged, freezing, starving people ; a ripen- 
ing purpose, into which injustice and starvation would 
lead many generally well-meaning people, to follow the 
maddest counsels and the bloodiest leade s. The passions 
thus suppressed in their wordy explosion, would have 
smouldered and spread in secret, until the party of dis- 
order and violence would have enormously increased, and 
future mobs, with their savage propensities in full play, 
would become a natural consequence. 

On the other hand, the admirable courage and forbear- 
ance of the police, which restrained them from killing the 
unarm<d and the innocent who were with the few burglars 
and dynamiters that would gladly have precipitated the 
shelding of blood, commanded the admiration of all well- 
disposed men, concilisted those who were moved by noth- 
ing so much as’ actual starvation in their homes, and 
separated the latter from the influence and leadership of 
brutal demagogues. In the lull of passion that followed 
came the opportunity for Christian benevolence to relieve 
suffering with charitable assistance, and to renew, among 
the outcast and downtrodden poor, works of genuine char- 
ity. This good men and women were quick to do by cash 
subscriptions and distributions of relief. 

Is not this ‘‘the more excellent way,” even for Seattle 
and Chicago? At the sharp crisis of actual revolt and 
threatened murder, governments, it is true, have as yet 
found no way to meet violence but by vivlence. Police 
seems a necessity. But let Mr. Moody’s plan be tried in 
Chicago. Let $250,000 be expended in cheap chapels, 
not only for spiritual, but physical relief. Let the gentle 
step and kind voice of the woman missionary be heard in 
the starving homes. Let her basket be filled with bread 
and her lips with kindness. Let the chapel kitchen distri- 
bute soup on days when the chapel pulpit does not preach 
the gospel. and it seems to me that the followers of bloody- 
mouthed dynamiters would be diminished and dispersed, 
and the followers of Jesus and his representatives would 
be multiplied, till gratitude, newly-born, would flow down 
the filthy streets, and churches, civil government and prop- 
erty rights would seem to the most degraded at least tol- 
erable. 

Such is also my view of the remedies needed for the 
discontents of Utah and Seattle. Schools, churches, 
relief, teachers, missionaries; no divorcee between wise 
physical and moral remedies. Love, preceding law, makes 
its penalties unnecessary. This Gospel is alike good for, 
and would be welcomed by, Chinamen, Mormon masses, 
Indian families and our foreign poor. Christian teachers 
in Utah and among the freedmen have demonstrated this. 
Their work. so far as it is successful (and it is successful 
wherever earnestly and adeqnately prosecuted), uproots 
the malice in the very class of population out of which 
m»bs, thieves and murderers are recruited, and Seprives 
foul-mouthed leaders of their following. 

Hence it seems to me that the purpose of the Blair Bill, 
so-called, which is to expend 877,000,000 in removing 
illiteracy from the darkest and most dangerous classes of 
our people, isa wise one. It seems to me, at least, wiser 
than to expend $126,000.090 for coist defences, and 
$100,000,000 more to be pid by taxing both labur and 
capital, to prepare a way fora war with England, the only 
country, as Americans are apt to say, “worthy of our 
steel.” 

In the treatment of domestic or foreign foes, nations 
may profitably learn something from the gentleness, firm- 
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ness, long-suffering and unwavering justice of a God who 
is slow to anger, who waiteth to show grace, and who is 
willing even to suffer in order that he may save. Jesus 
Christ came to ‘‘save men’s lives, and not to destroy them.” 
—Golden Rule. 


THE WHIPPLE FAMILY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


A lady came from Iowa to this school with her only 
child and boarded in the family until she had learned the 
system of instruction in articulation and lip-reading. 
Although this mother possessed an uncommonly musical 
voice with a passion for singing, yet she had not raised a 
note in song since her child lost her hearing several years 
before by scarlet fever: but when she heard her litile girl 
talking, and saw that she was able to understand spoken 
words by sight, she was so happy she was singing almust 
constantly. The school is located at Mystic River, Conn., 
and is a modle institution of its kind. It is not bounded 
by State lines in extending its blessings and it should not 
be bounded by State lines in receiving aid. 

A friend who visited the school last summer wrote one 
of the Whipple brothers as follows :— 


Mr. C. P. 


‘My Dear Friend —1 can never forget the impressions 
made upon me by my visit to the Whipple School. 
When your brother Jonathan called up two of the pupils, 
born dumb, of parents in the depths of poverty and 
vice, and they recited the twenty-third Psalm and the 
Lord’s Prayer, I could think only of Him who ‘*maketh 
the dumb speak” and seemed to see again repeated the 
miracle of Christ. That Psalm had the sweetness of 
first words to a mother from the mouth of her babe; and 
that prayer, taught so many millions by the Holy Spirit 
since the voice of Jesus was hushed in death, impressed 
me vividly and believingly, as never before, as sure to be 
answered — and that quickly. ‘Thy Kingdom come,” 
never was so prophetic as when uttered in the pathetic tone 
of one who will never hear himself speak till his ears open 
to the sound of the archangel’s trumpet. 

And yet it was long patience, persistent, repetitious 
teaching, love that knew no abatement and toil that never 
grew weary, that wrought this modern miracle. 

I was glad to send my little aid since you wrote me, not 
because | abound in money, but because I felt like em- 
phasizing the words by which I have tried to convey my 
appreciation of your Christi«n work. 

To reach and mould not only speech, but character 
through the single open avenue of the eye, when we so 
often fail to do it through all the gates of sense ; to teach 
filthy children, neatness; prevaricators, truth-speaking ; 
swearers, prayerfulness ; and hereditary wickedness, hon- 
esty and piety ; this you do, and thus God enables you to 
savingly ‘*preach the Gospel to the poor.” 

It is a humble but blessed calling—that of the Whipple 
School! It is a little one among the greater instiiutions I 
have sirce visited, but founded in faith, -aturated with 
kindness, baptized in prayer; in some respects, it sur- 
pas3es them all. 

Yes, it is a **work of faith’? indeed! <A ‘‘work” so dif- 
ficult, so baffling, so disheartening and sometimes so dis- 
appointing! Were it not a work of faith, it must have 
failed. God bless you and open his treasury in the hands 
of men and women to sustain you. R. B. H. 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


Tuomas Lansorn of Yates Centre, Towa, who shows his 
faith in Peace by his work of sending us over one hun- 
dred subscribers, writes as follows, *‘I hope the Angel of 
Peace will do good among those growing up, notwithstand- 
ing the counteracting influence of the education they get. 
The pleasure which too many parents and teachers seek 
to give by warlike shows and parades tends to inspire the 
idea of something worthy in war, which I wish to discour- 
age. Friend Dunham must certainly find comfort, now 
that he is laid aside from activity. in that he did what he 
could. I feel love spring up in my breast to him while I 
write although a stranger. Would that all preachers 
would more thoroughly and fearlessly preach peace, the 
peace that Jesus preached and bequeathed to his disciples. 
In this way they would secure peace to their own souls 
and be able to impart it to others. 


Letter From Our Former Secretary Dunnam. 


Winturop, Mass., Feb. 17, 1886. 


Dear Brother—Your letter from the South has inter- 
ested me much. It shows that the cause of Peace. presented 
in a common sense way, and in a Christian spirit, will se- 
cure favor, from the best people of the land. It occurs to 
me, that an epitome given to the religious and secular 
press, will be helpful to the great cause. I hope the 
American Peace Society will be in a condition, ere long, 
to extend its usefulness South and West, even to the Pa- 
cific slope. I do not now regret any work or sacrifice 
made for peace on earth. 

Yours affectionately, H. C. Dunnam. 


FROM COLORADO. 


When an attempt was made to memorialize the legisla- 
ture of Colorado, among others last winter, in behalf of 
an Arbitration Bill pening in Congress, the readers of 
the Apvocate will remember that the Secretary of 
the Peace Society received from his correspondent the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘*The people of this State believe in fight- 
ing.” 

That answer would have the effect of confirming an er- 
roneous impression entertained by eastern people con- 
cerning the ‘-Centennial State.” 

A remark made the other day showed how this part of 
the United States is looked upon by people who have never 
been here as no farther advanced in civilization than the 
first stage.’ It. was, ‘‘Denver is a complete surprise to 
passengers from the east.” 

People are surprised to find here a beautiful and sub- 
stantially built city of over 50.000 inhabitants, with not 
only marks of thrift but also of solidity and of financial 
prosperity on a sound business basis. ‘They are surprised 
to tind our residences as magnificent as any of the older 
cities of the east. Thev are surprised to find that we 
have a city hall rivalling in size and architecture the city 
hall of Boston. 

Our court honse is second to none in the land; our fire 
and police departments are as well regulated and effect- 
ive as thse of easte-n cities. 

Why are peuple so surprised? It is because certain 
persons who return east delight in telling their 
thrilling adventures, stage robberies, pistol shots, bear 
hunts and hair-breadth escapes. They get stories from 


‘old settlers,” and from articles in the papers, relating 
the adventures of those who came here years ago. 
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Another reason why they are surprised is, that the 
railroads from the east bring them across the alkali 
sg which lie between Denver and Omaha and Kansas 

ty. 

This kind of prairie does look dreary. but what was once 
the Great American Desert is fast being pre-empted and 
homesteaded, and all that is necessary to mike this 
‘‘desert” the most productive part of our country is 
water. Water is fast being introduced by means of 
ditches, and it is »lso a fact that as the country becomes 
settled. the rainfall increases. In afew years nearly all 
the land on the great plains east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains will be vccupied and cul:ivated. 

As for the idea that the strange man out here carries 
in his belt a bowie knife and a navy revolver, and that 
buffalo and antelope can be hunted in the suburbs of 
Denver, and that it is dangerous for a man to be out 
after dark for fear of wolves and other wild beasts, or in 
other words that life in Denver is at all like the proverbial 
‘twild west,” it is all mere fancy. 

True, Colorado is as yet sparsely settled, but it has al- 
ready a number of large and thriving cities. Whatever 
there may be long distinces from these cities on ‘‘the 
plains.” and in the mountains, in the cities, society is 
much like that of the older communities of the east. 


The people here are not all in favor of fighting. The 
churches are well filled on Sun‘ay, the ministers preach 
and labor earnestly. The members of the bar are many of 
them learned and eloqnent. Temperance workers are alive 
and enthusiastic under the leadership of Mr.and Mrs. Tel- 
ford, The young people aspire to learning and culture as 
evinced by a number of Literary Societies which are we'l 
sustained. Our schools are thorough and of a high 
grade and character. The farmers, or ranchmen as they 
are called, are as intelligent as farmers anywhere. 

The voters of Colorado, almost without exception, are 
men who have received what education they have in other 
parts of the world. In fact our population is made up of 
people from every State in the Union, and from almost 
every country in the world. They have no set and set- 
tled way of thinking, ard do not run to traditional grooves 
or crotchets, because handed down from their ancestors. 
Every man thinks for himself. It is said mixed races are 
the strongest, intellectually and physically. The combi- 
ration of opinions githered here from all parts of the 
world, ought to result in the formation of a community 
of excellent and stable character. 

What we need is teaching. We have never thonght of 
the abulition of war as the ‘coming reform.” Everyone 
acknowledges that peace is prosperity. But who are the 

men? What does the peace society aim at? Ex- 
actly what does it advocate? What means does it em- 
ploy to accomplish its ends? These questions have been 
asked the writer. The ministers believe that peace is a 
good thing, but how can it be brought about, locally or 
universally? They have never looked up the question 
and don't know what progress has been made towards the 
desired end by international arbitration. during the last 
century. ‘The business and professional men are too busy 
to look the mater up. Come out and teach us. and help 
form the character of our thriving State. D. P. H. 

—We would gladly accept our correspondent’s invitation 
and only wait for the means in order to visit Colorado 
and ‘the Pacific coast. In the meantime we send our 
printed ‘* teachers.” —£d. 


CHILDISHNESS. 
BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


My little son, who looked fromt houghtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words, and unkiss’d; 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
T visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And [, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put within his reach 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So, when that night I pray’d 

To God, I wept, and said: 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys. 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast molded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath aad say; 

**I will be sorry for their childishness.”’ 


JONATHAN DYMOND. 


Jonathan Dymond was a native of Exeter, England. 
He was born in the year 1796, was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and followed the occupation of a linen- 
draper. When but twenty-seven years of age, he pub- 
lished his notable essay entitled ‘‘An Inquiry into the 
Accordancy of War with the Principles of Christianity,” 
concerning which, Allidone in his Dictionary of Authors, 
says: 

‘**Lhis work did much to promote that earnest advocacy 
of Peave between. nations which in our day ha’ sv startled 
and amazed the diplomatists of the old school. Dymond 
has been deeply persuaded of the great influeace fur good 
which could be etfected by a comprehensive exhibition of 
the true principles of morality as based upon the only in- 
fallible stindard, the Word of Gol. To the preparation 
of a work of this character he devoted himself with great 
assiduity ; rising early to his pleasing task, and embrac- 
ing every interval of leisure from business to forward his 
philanthropic design” 

His Essay on the Principles of Morality, and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Ovligstions of Mankind, 
was published in London in 1829. Several editions have 
since then been issued both in England and America. 
Prof. C. D. Cleveland, in his English Literature of the 
19th Cen'ury. says of it: ‘*It is amusing as well as instruc- 
tive to see with what ease he overthros all the previous 
standards of rectitude which various men had set up—as 
utility, expediency, ete., and esiablishes the great central 
trath. that the will of God is the only infailible standard 
by which to judge concerning the right or wrong of ac- 
tions.” 

Dymond died of consumption in 1828, at the early age 
of thirty-two. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, MARCH anv APRIL, 1886. 
R. B. HOWARD, 


A Sunvay-Scuoot Concert Exercise. — Subject: 
‘‘The Bible doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate 
Hymns and Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Pub- 
lished by the Amertcan Peace Society. Sent post- 
age paid. to any Sunday-school which will take a con- 
tribution for the children’s department of our work. 
Send to the author for specimen copy. 


Eprror. 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


‘‘We can better do without armies and navies than 
without education for the masses.’’—Robert C. Winthrop. 

The recent utterance of this truth in support of the 
Blair Education bill is what we would expect from the 
venerable and distinguished Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. The policy of expending $126 ,000,000 
for coast defences and $190,000,900 to create a navy, 
and the denial of proper aid to improve the navigation 
of our great rivers, provide cheap water transportation 
for agricultural products, and to furnish a needed har- 
bor of refuge, is calculated to alienate commercial, 
agricultural and maritime men from the government. 
The better reason of the entire people sees its absurdity. 
Expend money to educate the people and to furnish labor 
— chance to do good and not evil. So say those who 
think. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


The great ‘‘ motion’ of Mr. Richard, M. P., in the 
British House of Commons, against making wars and con- 
cluding treaties without the consent of Parliament, was 
brought to a vote in that body, March 19, after debate, 
and its defeat by only six votes was a substantial victory 
for the Peace sentiment of England, of which Mr. 
Richard is the most distinguished representative. 

If Parliament, that is, the people, must consent before 
war can be waged, public sentiment can assert itself and 
a wonderful advance towards the postponement or arbi- 
tration of international disputes will be made. The 
masses of the people of England are sick of war, sick of 
its cost in money, its selfish and fruitless aims and ends, 
its miseries and sins. They neither want to be taxed to 
fight, nor do they want their young men to herd with 
Hindoos in camps, hospitals and barracks. War is to 
many of them, indeed, absurd and outgrown. 


DYNAMITE. 


Tn a recent address by Professor Ely, of John Hopkins 
University, he says dynamite explosions are a ‘local mani- 
festation of an international devil,” and adds: ‘I believe 
we are just beginning to enter on a terrible era in the 
world’s history—an era of internal and domestic warfare 
such as has never been seen, and the end of which only 
the Almighty can foretell.” The Christian Statesman adds : 
‘‘As if to prove the futility of mere force as an agent for 
the regulation of society, an: to throw the world back on 
the necessity for spiritual influences as the controlling 
power in human affairs, science has armed the dangerous 
classes with a weapon so terrible, so easily concealed and 
80 easily procured, that the strongest government is help- 
less before it. ‘Ihe lesson wil! be terrible, but it will not 


be long. In Milton’s immortal epic. when the warring 
angels armed themselves with subterranean fires, and when 
they began to overwhelm each other with the lifted hills, 
the eternal Father sent his Son to subdue the commotion 
whose continuance threatened the security of heaven itself. 
The very violence of the impending conflict, and the na- 
ture of the weapons employed, will be a reason to hope 
for a speedy issue of the struggle. ‘For the elect’s sake, 
those days shall be shortened.’ The Dri apis of 
earthly things will indicate the near approach of His king- 
dom ‘whose right is to reign.’ ” 

But Milton’s description of war in Heaven is uninspired 
and is essentially unlikely to be true. The fact, as re- 
vealed in the Bible, is that Jesus Christ came not to make 
war on but to die for his enemies. When Christians love 
wicked men and are willing to die to save, they will dis- 
arm them. 


NO PLACE FOR A NEW OBJECT OF BENEVO- 
LENCE. 


Snch was the excuse made by a ministerial friend for de- 
clining to have the writer preach on Peace to his people. 
That was what the great, busy, full world said to Christ 
and his claims at his advent. That was what the crowded 
inn said to the babe of Bethlehem. That was what formal 
Episcopacy said to strict Puritanism and fiery Methodism. 

That was what slavery said to abolitionism. But why 
goon. Itis not the novelty of a thing that should test 
its claim for recognition. It is its legitimacy, its solid 
value, its relation to God and humanity that constitutes 
its right to be recognized and fostered. It is to such 
tests that we rejoice tou submit our cause. 

While the church imitates the world in admiring and 
praising and practising war, there ought to be a place in 
it fur the preaching that is meet for repentance. 

If the revenues of Christian men are consumed in taxa- 
tion to support militaryism and its brood of vices and 
cruelties, surely there ought to be some way to wrest at 
least a few dollars from this devouring Moloch of war to 
the use of peace. 

If ‘‘other’’ objects of benevolence are burdened and 
weighed down by the lusts that war in persons and in 
nations, surely it is a good work to lift these burdens. It 
is not a **new’’ object to most churches. It is new to 
some and asks for a hearing. Every good cause will pros- 
per if any good one prospers. All will suffer if one suf- 
fers. Christian pastor, is there no room in your spiritual 
household for this newly born child? :; 


—Brig. Gen. O. O. Howard was made Major General 
of the United States army March 20, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. His manly stand for justice toward 
the oppressed races makes his promotion to any position 
of greater influence and responsibility, grateful to good 
people. 

The Journal of Education says: 

‘The promotion of Gen. Howard gives general satis- 
faction. He is the schoolmaster-general, having been a 
country sch»olmaster while in College, a professor of 
Math»matics at West Point from 1857 to 1861, president 
of Howard University from 1869 to 1873, and was Super- 
intendent of the West Point Military Academy from, 1881 
to 1883. A sonof Maine, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
and for many years in command of the forces of the far 
West, he has made friends from sea to sea.” 
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THIS MOMENT. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


This moment I hold 

Is coin of pure gold— 

Such coin as they bring 

From the mint of the King. 
Shall I waste. shall I spend it? 
Shall I hoard, shall I lend it? 


Let me spend it—for bread; 
For a helpful word said, 
For a good deed begun, 

For a victory won, 

For a friend tried and true! 


Thus—I pass it to you. 
+» 


MISSIONS, RUM AND WAR. 


The New York Independent remarks: ‘“Two millions of 
pounds sterling annually spent by all the European and 
American Missionary Societies of every denomination, 
for sending the gospel to Asia and Africa, seems a 
very large sum; and of this amount more than nine- 
tenths is contributed by the Christians of England 
and America. And what have we to show for the 
outlay? Over 3000 missionaries in the field, more than 
27,000 native helpers, and a membership of nearly 700,000 
in heathen, Mohammedan, and Papal lands. Four million 
pounds have been spent in this work by the American 
Board, a very large part of the amount in Turkey. It 
seems a vast outlay for 400 churches and 23,000commu- 
nicants ; and only when we remember the educati nal and 
evangelizing influences of which these churchesoare the 
centres, can we rightly estimate the ultimate outcome of 
all this preparatory work, We have only been drilling 
into the hard rock of heathenism, storing here and there 
the dynamite whose explosive energy at no distant day 
must destroy the citadels of paganism. 

‘Four million pounds we have spent, in seventy-five 
years to Christianize the world. In a single year the 
American people spend thirty or fifty times as much on 
fermented and distilled liquors! Thirty times as much 
annually for ruining men as the gifts of seventy-five years 
for saving men! 

“During the three-quarters of a century of the Ameri- 
can Board’s operations, the immense war debis of Chris- 
tian nations have been contracted. These amount, at 
present, to 750 million pounds for England, the same 
amount for France, an equal sum for the remainder of 
Europe, and nearly 45 million pounds for the United 
States; a total of about 2300 million pounds. 

‘It, is a liberal estimate to say that all Continental and 
American foreign missionary societies have expended 60 
million pounds since the present century opened. 

‘During that time, nominally Christian nations have 
spent nearly forty times as much in cutting each other’s 
throats as in saving their fellow-men. 

“The facts are simply overwhelming. Our cheeks 
should mantle with shame. We cannot press the work too 
closely and eagerly ; for the missionary policy is the most 
economical for the peace of the nations. Nor will any- 
thins but the Gospel of Jesus Christ ever dissipate the 
standing armies of the world, and seal the sword forever 
in the scabbard. Here at home, to», the conflict widens 
and deepens. Class is arrayed against class, and only 
as the Son of Man lays His pierced hands on all hearts, 
ean the threatening storm pass away, and the heavens 
become radiant with eternal peace and joy.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The Hendricks Eulogies and Others.—The Personal and 
Oratorical Bearing of some Well Known and some Less 
Known Men.—Evarts, Hampton, Sherman, Vest, Ran- 
som, Logan, Cullom, Harrison, Spooner and Voorhees. 
—A Presidential Ticket.—A New and Rising Statesman. 


To see a man is to know him only in part; to hear him 
make a speech may be even misleading as to his personal 
character. One senator whose habits have not infrequently 
awakened disgust, paid a dignified and unexceptionable 
tribute to his political leader, the dead Vice-President 
Hendricks, to-day. 

John Sherman spoke with some reserve, but in hearty 
appreciation of Hendricks’ equipoise, forbearance, persis- 
tence and,moral courage. His tone was such as became 
one who occupies the seat so recently vacated by 
death. He is credited with the caution that becomes a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Senator Voorhees, Hendricks’ Democratic successor in 
the Senate, is not as ‘‘tall’’ or uncultured as we were led 
to suppose. His eulogy was a model of completeness, 
discrimination, characterization and sincere admiration. 
He is evidently a man of sensibility as well as sense. He 
read from half sheets, which he crumpled and dropped in 
the waste basket as he went along. 

Senator Ransom of North Carolina is pompous in style, 
school-boyish and declamatory in tone. He complimented 
Voorhees’ speech as placing the orator in the highest 
places of excellence occupied by the deceased, and made 
us see that he would like to see Voorhees in ‘‘the highest 
place in the gift of man.”’ (President of the U. S. A.) 

Wade Hampton of South Carolina has a little difficulty 
in making himself heard through the density of his long 
moustache. The most marked thing in his speech was the 
sincere, and even devout way in which he spoke of God, 
immortality, heaven and other religious and scriptural 
ideas. No minister of the gospel could have been more 
pronounced in such utterances. His one leg, his gray 
hai:s and weary look recall impressively ‘‘the lost cause,” 
of which he was one of the most heroic champions. 

The voice of sympathetic quality, clear and piercing, is 
not such as you would expect from the somewhat aged 
face and slender form of Senator Evarts. His manner 
keeps expectation on tip-toe. His long sentences lack no 
variety that emphasis can give them. His personal re- 
miniscences of the scene of twenty years ago, when he was ~ 
counsel fur President Johnson in that chamber (at whose 
impeachment the writer was present), and of his own ac- 
quaintance with Hendricks, were tender and touching. 
He reiterated his well-known sentiments as to the neces- 
sity to a Republic of great parties with able leaders, and 
closed with a striking characterization of death as the su- 
preme conqueror in whose presence all human beings 
should stan: awed, silent and humbled. Hendricks’ con- 
sistent Christian life and membership in an orthodox 
church was happily mentioned by many of the en ogists. 
Mr. Evarts is said also to be dieting fer the Presidency, 
and would not be sorry to see Judge Foraker in the second 
place, with Blaine in the third—Secretary of State. ‘One 
thing is sure,” said a shrewd observer to me, ‘‘Blaine will 
either be the next President or make the next President, 
if he be a Republican.” Time will show. 

Senator Harrison of Indiana has become familiar on 
the stump to Eastern people. He, like all except Evarte, 
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and Spooner of Wisconsin, spoke from manuscript held 
chiefly in the hand. half sheet at a time. He is evidently 
a man of a clear head, a bold utterance and a frank na- 
ture, and needs only to be tempered by Hendricks’ 
religious faith and Christian forbearance to become a great 
leader of men. 

Senator Vest of Missouri is small in face and form, 
with an expression of countenance almost cynical and a 
general air that makes his genuine, unaffected eloquence a 
surprise, all the more effective by contrast. 

But the gem of the occasion was the maiden speech of 
Spooner, the new and young (40) senator from Wiscon- 
sin. Without a ‘‘ note,” in a clear, sympathetic voice, 
with no pretension or sophomorism in style or manner, he 
outlined clearly his appreciation of Hendricks’ gentleness 
and kindness of heart, his advocacy of political ideas to 
which he (Spooner) had been hostile from childhood, and 
then astonished the civil service reformers and delighted 
their opponents by frankly avowing his belief, as did 
Hendricks, that to the able, devoted, self-sacrificing men 
of a great party, when successful. belong the offices of 
trust by which the government is administered. If he has 
no invisible drawbacks to hinder his rise, this young man 
will remain among the first, where to-day’s speech placed 
him, and he will yet be a leader among leaders. Oratori- 
cal skill, mental balance and acuteness. comprehensive- 
ness of thought, personal modesty, combined with earn- 
estness and virile vigor in him. reninded me of our 
Governor Robinson, who seems several years his senior. 

Senator Cullom of Illinois, the next day, read an eulogy 
on Representative E!mwood of the same State. His words 
were well chosen and his personal appearance greatly in 
his favor. It seemed odd that one who had been so long 
an editor should have closed with ‘‘we are thus warned to 
be ye also ready.” 

Senator Logan’s few remarks on the same occasion re- 
min:led one more impressively of his membership of the 
M. E. Church than do some of his campaign speeches 
and other things. He closed with a sentiment which was 
emphasized by his own falling tears. ‘*With all our weak- 
nesses, the best any of us can do is to come down to the 
grave, having conscientiously discharged our duty to our 
fellowmen and to our God.” 

Death can never be, as Evarts said, a thing merely 
formal or commonplace. The senators did not seem per- 
functory in their remarks, nor official in their mourning 
as did the dark decorations of the city post-offices. 
Vice-President Hendricks commanded the respect of his 
opp nents and the ardent attach nent of his friends. 

“The most august legislative body in the world,” was a 
remark of Voorhees, which is probably more true than 
modest. 


Not even in these funeral orations could I find the ab- 


‘sence of that bane and curse of the Washington atmos- 


phere, viz.: an apparently supreme regard for political 
Success as the goal and crown of life. God's obscure 
noblemen, great in His sight alone, are unrecognized in 
the scramble for place and power. Not even death opens 
men’s eyes to the folly and absurdity of much that paxses 
for greatness. because it is popular and successful. 
Eulogies of the dead are rounded out to their full prupor- 
tions with small recognition of eternal interests and 
Spiritual hopes. Still the education of senators compels 
them to speak as Christians when they stand by their 
dead, even if in private opinion and conduct the doctrines 
of religion are ignored. —Old Colonist, Jan. 30, 1886. 


DIARY OF SECRETARY. 


Sunday, Jan 3. Held a Peace Service at Episcopal 
Chapel, at Montvale, Mass. This is the ‘* week of 
prayer.” 


Wednesday, Jan. 6. Led the prayer meeting and ad- 
dressed the people at Pigeon Cove Chapel at some length. 
At my suggestion they released me from further engage- 
ments, and secured the stated services of Rev. D. Rich- 
ards for the present. 


Thursday, Jan. 7. Prayer meeting in our old praying 
place, the small vestry of the Rockport Church, at 2 P. m. 
Union meeting at the M. E. Church in the evening. 


Friday, Jan. 8. Preached at Wood Memorial Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. ‘ 


Saturday, Jan. 16. A good union prayer meeting at 
noon at the old John Street M.E. Church, New York city, 
Rev. George F. Pentecost leader. Only men present; 
they filled the room. 


Sunday, Jan. 17. The guest of William C. Smilie of 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Preached in Congregational 
Church, Rev. W. Spaulding pastor, morning and evening 
to large congregations. No contribution. 


Monday, Jan. 18. Addressed some 300 students and 
teachers at Eastman Business College, the President of 
which, Prof. Gaines, was very courteous. At 2.30 P. m., 
I spoke at an Indian Rights’ meeting, trying to show that 
the waste of so many millions of money and thousinds of 
lives in killing Indians, should lead us to devise and adopt 
a more excellent way,—educate, civilize and christianize 
them. At 3.30 I addressed a Gospel Temperance meeting 
led by Mrs. Washington of Jacksonville, Il At6p.m.,I 
conducted worship atVassar College, on invitation of Presi- 
dent Kendrick, and briefly addressed the 280 young ladies 
present on the duty of educated minds to investigate and 
thus be able to speak and write intelligently on the living 
q'estion of the abolition of war. The President’s wife 
wisely said to me coming out, ‘*War is a mixed evil for 
men but an unmixed one for women.” 

At 8 p. m. we had a meeting at the Dutchess Co. Court 
House. In all these meetings I owe great thanks to Edward 
Crummie, Esq., Mrs. A. Deyo, Chas. B. Deyo, and W. C. 
Smilie, without whom my visit would have been far less 
fruitful in results. A petition well signed was sent to 
Congress praying for a convention of American States for 
arbitration. 


Tuesday, Jan. 19. The subject of the meeting at 
Grove Street Church, East Orange, N. J., this evening, 
was ‘‘meekness.”” I was again permitted to take part ina 
meeting with dear old friends, many of whom were my co- 
laborers when I was pastor here, 1875-9. - 

Wednesday. Jan. 20. Had pleasant interviews with 
several members of the Society of Friends, resident in 
New York, and especially with Robert I. Murray 
and Davi! S. Taber, trustees of the Murray Fund. The 
latter subsequently voted to aid the American Peace 
S ciety, first, in prying for the gratuiteus circulation of 
the Angel of Peace, aul secondly, in encouraging the pub- 
lication of editorials and other communications on peace 
in popular journals. 

A nice drive to Newark and conversation with my old 
friend, Dea. M. M. Dodd, and a call on R, B, Sutphen, 


associated with me formants as a S. S. Superintendent. 
Dined with John Beale, a relative ,in New York city. 
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Thursday, Jan. 21. This stormy day was spent in 
Philadelphia. I enjoyed calls on A. H. Love, president 
of the American Peace Union, Thos. E. Longshore, Edw. 
S. Morris, in whose benevolent work for Africa 1 am deeply 
interested, and Dr. James Saul, a retired Episcopal clergy- 
man who employs his time and property in old age in 
careful and systematic beneficence. He loves the cause 
of Peace, and, unlike many Christians, recognizes its 
claim upon the Lord’s treasury in his hands. A pleasant 
evening with my friend, W. H. Merrick and family at 
Germantown, whose house is filled with what wealth and 
taste could gather from the eastern countries where they 
have travelled recently for two years. 

Saturday, Jan. 23. A pleasant evening in Baltimore 
with a social gathering at the house of Rev. W. F. Slocum 
consisting of a number of New England people, teachers 
and others, whom it was a delight to meet. 

Sunday, Jan. 24. Notwithstanding the intense cold 
and the newly fallen snow we had a good congregation at 
the Congregational Church. Among those who manifested 
a deep and practical interest in our work was J. H. 
Stickney, Esq., honored in New England for his devotion 
to the memory of the Pilgrim fathers. He circulated and 
obtained signatures for a petition to Congress for Arbi- 
tration, and forwarded it to Congressman Findlay of Bal- 
timore. In this he was aided by Dr. James Thomas, a 
minister of the Society of Friends, at whose house, and 
that of Mr. Monroe Snell, I found hospitable welcome. 

I visited Hopkins University this morning, but as Pres- 
ident Gilman was away from home, I asked for no pulilic 
hearing. Spent the evening at Washington, and had 
pleasant calls at the Colonization Rooms on Wiliam Cop- 
pinger, Secretary, and at two newspaper offices and on 
some leading friends in the Washington Arbitration 
League. 


Monday, Jan. 25. Dr. R. McMurdy, Secretary of the 


Arbitration League, welcomed me to his pleasant rooms_ 


and henceforth greatly aided me in the prosecution of 
the work which called me to Washington, viz.: personal 
interviews with persons connected with the United States 
Government for the purpose of securing legislation in 
favor of Peace and Arbitration. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27. Heard Senators eulogize the de- 
ceased Vice-President Hendricks. Many things were 
eloquently and truthfully said of the departed statesman, 
one of whose noblest qualities was love of peace and that 
which promotes it. 

Wednesday, Jan. 28. Heard Senators to-day speak on 
the death of Congressman Elmwood. I was indebted to 
my classmate, J. C. Strout, a congressional librarian, for 
many favors. 

Sunday, Jan. 31. Preached to a full house (Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. S.M. Newman, Pastor), with less than 
usual freedom and satisfaction in speaking, but great grati- 
tude that I was able to utter the truth. I preached in the 
evening at the Tabernacle Church of which Rev. Robert 
Nourse is pastor. Judge J. H. Gray, formerly of Vir- 
ginia, said he was greatly interested and much gratified. 
to hear a sermon on a subject on which he had often 
thought. 

The people were nearly or quite all from Southern fami- 
lies whose sympathies had been with that section during 
and since the civil war. 

The week was spent much as the previous one. On Thurs- 
day evening, we observed the annual meeting of prayer 
for colleges and other institutions of learning. 


Thursday, Feb. 4. By invitation of President W. W. 
Patten, D. D., I addressed the faculty and students of 
Howard University, an institution named for my brother 
who lived on its commanding site, and presided over it 
several years while acting as Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, under Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, Grant 
and Hayes. 

Frederick Deuglas said to me that Gen. Howard had 
shared in the obloquy and persecution that every real 
friend of the colored race in this country have had to en- 
dure. He was subjected by false accusations to three 
trials : one by a Court at Law, one by a Committee of Con- 
gress and one at his own request by a Court Martial, 
every one of which acquitted and commended him. He 
has since served faithfully as a soldier on the frontier and 
as superintendent of West Point Academy. He was next 
to Gen. Hancock in army rank and entitled by his seniority, 
his bravery, his ability and his unjust persecutions to the 
tardy justice of a promotion. But military precedent was 
ignored, the Congressional vote of tha..ks disregarded and 
the friend of oppressed Negroes, Indians and Chinamen, 
was *‘jumped’’ by placing a man of excellent character 
and fewer enemies (Gen. Terry) in the position vacated 
by death. Should this lead Gen. Howard to renounce 
military life and ambition altogether, and to choose some 
vocation where he could more fully manifest the disgust 
which, in common with Generals Grant and Sherman, he 
must feel for the horrors of war, it would be another in- 
stance of good coming from intended evil. But it may 
be that the hope of exerting a Christian influence by 
means of his position, will still keep him in the army to 
the disappointment of those who aspire to his place. As 
for me, I would:love to see him standing on a Peace 
platform and pleading with his voice and single hand for 
something higher and better than war to settle national 
disputes. 

The students gave me a good hearing and I was im- 
pressed with the desirableness of interesting educated 
colored men, as well as young white students and the stu- 
dents of our modern colleges for women, in this coming re- 
form. I must visit and address them, propound questions 
for essays and discussions and when it is practicable, follow 
Charles Sumner’s example at Harvard and offer prizes to 
stimulate investigation and thought. I ventured to offer 
a prize of ten dollars to the Senior class. President Patten 
though in full sympathy with the proposition found it im- 
practicable to carry it out this year. Harvard College has » 
never offered the prize left for this purpose in Sumner’s 
will more than twelve years ago! 


Saturday, Feb.6. ‘Onto Richmond!” Through what 
rivers of blood, over what pavements of broken hearts; 
near what thousands of newly made graves the armies 
marched and fought 1861-5. 

How easily our peaceful train glided on its unobstructed 
way! Even the burned houses and fences had been re- 
built, the scarred earth had healed, the trees had grown 
to the height of twenty feet where their predecessors were * 
felled by the soldiers’ axes. How gently we sc:led the 
southern bank of the river near Fredericksburg passing 
Manassas on our right and seeing only the edge of ‘*The 
Wilderness” —that charnel house of America. 

We glided into Richmond and near-the walls of Libby 
prison, no longer foul with the stench of disease and re- 
sounding with the groans of starvation. No skeleton 
forms shadowed its windows or shivered in half-naked 
groups about its sentried yard. ‘Tobacco Factory 37,”: 
unsweet as its perfume is to the nostrils of one who only 
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es-chews the weed. is a princely paradise compared with 
the horrid death-dealing prisons where so many brother 
men pined and groaned and died. 

The burned city has been rebuilt since I was here twen- 
ty-one years ago. The James river above turns the grind- 
ing wheels of industry and below floats the peaceful ships 
of commerce. 

One whose hair prematurely whitened during those four 
years in Richmond received me joyfully. Neither of us 
fought, but both of us were unconsciously and by the cus- 
toms of men ‘‘Enemies in War,” but O, in peace and in 
fact, what friends! 

I was welcomed into the hospitable home of John B. 
Crenshaw, the Quaker minister of Richmond, respected 
for his faithfulness, honesty, integrity and benevolence. 
His house, his horse, and often himself were at the 
service of my work. His family treated me as one of 
themselves, and we had sweet communion with one another 
and with God around his table and at his family altar. 

Sunday, Feb. 7. What a lovely day! The newly fall- 
en snow melted under the sun at noonday, but the peo- 
ple of this church-going city were found in houses of 
worship. I was permitted to preach in Grace Street 
Church for Rev. Dr. Hatcher who was ill, at 11 a. m. to 
a very full house; at 3.30 p.m. in the Second Baptist 
Church, (colored) Rev. J. H. Holmes. The latter has a 
membesrbip of over 1000 with thirty deacons and an edifice 
costing $35,000 and paid for by the Freedmen since the 
war. In the evening my friend Rev. W. W. Landrum 
welcomed me to his pulpit in the Second Baptist Church. 
John B. Crenshaw offered prayer and the choir and 
congregation sung hymns of peaceful triumph and I 
“spake as the Spirit gave me utterance.” The elders of 
the church came up and greeted us kindly at the close. I 
will never forget the earnestly sad tone of one as he said: 
“I know ail about it. I could tell facts far more horrid 
than you have hinted at. ‘Ihe starving prisoners, the 
neglected wounded, month after month of night and day 
cann: nading, the strifes, debuuchery, bitterness and misery 
of those years—nobody can tell them! War is one of the 
worst of all crimes! Anything is better!” 

Monday, Feb. 8. At i1l a. m. I received a cordial 
welcome to the meeting of Baptist pastors and at 12 to 
one of the Methodist brethren, both of which I briefly 
addressed. I called atthe office of the Religious Herald, 
and on each branch of the Legislature and on Governor 
Fitz Hugh Lee. He said, “It they would leave it to sol- 
diers to decide, there never would be another war!” 

At6 rp. m. I met the students of Richmond College 
and proposed peace questions for discussions and essays. 
At 8 rp. m. we had a meeting at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house with Brother Crenshaw and his people who do not 
number over fifty families in the entire city. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9. I visited Petersburg by which the 
once bloody Appomattox flows peacefully to the sea and 
around which miles and miles of earthworks bear witness 
to ten months of teirible siege. I found a welcome by 
Pastor Dargan at the First Baptist Church and at his sug- 
gestion I addressed the crowded monthly meeting of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the evening. 

Wednesday, Feb. 10. To-day I came back over the 


battlefields, saw the house where Gen. Stcnewall Jackson 
perished by the sword to which he was led to appeal. 

Jn the evening a meeting of 35 Bowdoin C llege (Maine) 
Alumni gave me opportunity to speak of the labors of 
William Ladd, Thomas C. Upham, President Appleton, 
Edward Payson, and Prof. A. S. Packard (all of Maine) 


put forth before the year 1841 in the cause of peace. 
Prof. Packard published an earnest and eloquent plea 
against war in the Peace Society's Magazine, The Harbin- 
ger, printed at New Haven in 1834, the year I was born! 
He died in 1884, as full of honors as of years, gently, 
sweetly ripening in character and continuing in usefulness 
to the end. ‘The presence of judges, lawyers, congress- 
men and others at this Reunion led me to greatly desire 
the sympathy and co-operation of educated men in the 
coming reform. 

1 will only add here my conviction that Peace is dawning, 
that the old William Ladd spirit is returning to men, and 
that God will give conviction, money and victory ‘*in his 
time,” which time is ‘nearer than when we believed,” and 
nearer than any of us can believe now. 

Feb. 11-13. Renewed my duties in Washington, 
seeking interviews with former acquaintances and form- 
ing pew ones, for the work’s sake. 


Sunday, Feb. 14. Preached at Lutheran Church 
on Eleventh Street, Rev. Dr. Domer, pastor. It was a 
full and responsive audience. I addressed a somewhat 
smaller, but an attentive, congregation in the evening at 
Dr. Kent’s (Universalist) church. The pastor testified 
to the greatest peace of mind when he was led by a paper 
published by Rev. Adin Ballou, to embrace the doctrines 
of peace as laid down in the Bible. 


Monday, Feb..15. Dined with Hon. Sumner I. Kim- 
ball and family at Le Droit Park. We were College 
‘‘chums’’ fora time. I had never met his interesting 
family before. His life-work is kindred to mine. He is 
the originator, organizer, and successful administrator of 
the United States Life-Saviug Service, which practically 
follows Him ‘who came not to dvstroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.’’ He is also in hearty sympathy with the 
efforts to substitute Arbitration for War. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16. Col. E. F. Stone, M. C., of New- 
buryport, Mass., for whom I had the pleasure of voting 
in 1884, and who has shown the deepest and most practi- 
cal interest in a humane scheme to establish a harbor of 
refuge at Rockport, at Cape Ann, Mass., courteously accom- 
panied me to call on President Cleveland, Secretary of War 
Endicott, and Secretary of the Treasury Manning. The 
latter was a fellow-voyager to Nassau, N.P.,Bahamas, afew 
winters since. He bears his political cares and honors 
with good health and good humor. I spent the afternoon 
with my classmate, Prof. J. W. Chickering, at the Na- 
tional Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and was newly 
impressed and startled at the modern miracle of making 
the dumb speak. How happy Prof. C. is in the work to 
which God bas called him. ‘I think every morning,” be 
said, ‘Now I am going to do te day just what, if I could 
choose from all employments, I would choose to do.” 
There are forty students in the college course, one hun- 
dred in Primary Department. The children of soldiers 
and those of the District of Columbia are admitted free. 
Others are charged $150 a year. It is a grand site (Ken- 
dall Green), with noble buildings, fine appointments, and 
a most beneficent purpose. It makes men love our govern- 
ment when it becomes ‘*paternal’’ and does philanthropic | 
rather than misanthropic or merely military things. 
It is better for governments as for individuals to foliow 
the example of Christ, to save rather than to destroy. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17. The women suffragists held 
their eighteenth annual meeting with increased numbers, 


able speeches, and an assurance of coming suceess. A 
committee of Congress has just reported in favor of put- 
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ting votes in the hands of women, and certain passages 
of the report sound as if written by Susan Anthony her- 
self, who presides at this meeting. At any rate, its con- 
demnation of war is so pronounced that when women vote 
we may hope they will vote against war, as they say they 
will against rum. If they could abolish war, there would 
be no need of their becoming soldiers, a profession for 
which it has been said nature has incapacitated them. 

Their timidity, their inability to become soldiers as 
well as their moral sensilivencss and earnestness 
would. influence them to oppose war. But they are of 
like passions with men, too easily provoked, and their 
tongues and pens as often stir up the strife that results in 
bloodshed as do those of the opposite sex. In the civil 
war women were violent and now that it is over, are not 
the quickest to forgive injuries real or imagined. 

Thursday, Feb. 18. A. pleasant’ call on Frederick 
Doug'as, born a slave, endowed with natural eloquence, 
one-half Anglo-Saxon, he has taken a wife of the fairer 
race, and ‘‘society”’ on this account has temporarily exhib- 
ited the old negrophobia. He has been superseded as 
Register of Deeds and the offence thus given to colored 
voters shrewdly palliated by appointing an Albany, N. 
_ Y., negro to the same office. 

I found Mr. Douglas busy revising a recent eulogy on 
’ Gen. Hunter in which with pathetic eloquence he describes 
the persecutions and ostracisms of every prominent 
soldier or statesman, who stood by his race in the war and 
on their emergence from bondage. 

He was a peace man of the Garrison stripe in early ab- 
olition days, but personal provocation and the exigences 
of the civil war swept him with the popular current. But 
he has no doubt of the correctness of the gospel principle 
of opposition to war. I was glad to hear him testify that no 
man can be expected to do his best for the cause of peace, 
who has not had supernatural illumination and experienced 
a divine call. He said I will gladly sign any petition, 
speak.on any platform, become a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and aid as your representative abroad 
where I go on a farewell visit to old anti-slavery friends. 
He gave me a warm endorsement of our principles over 
his own name. I count on Frederick Douglass even in 
old age as a leader and teacher of his race in the princi- 
ples of gospel peace. 

Sunday, Feb. 21. Philadelphia. Went with friends to 
a Sunday morving breakfast, where at 8.30, such 
men as need food gather from the streets, the saloons, 
the pulice stations and the wharves of a great city. The 
sandwiches and coffee are passed around .the pews 
of the old church «devoted to the purpose ; then there is 
singing and speaking by Christian people interested in this 
useful charity. 1 met here George H. Stewart and William 
Noble of England and heard them sp: ak, was also per- 
mitted tu spexk a few words to the 800 miserable looking 
beings who gathered to be fed. It is the eighth year of a 
successful experiment in the way of ministering to both 
body and soul, as Christ did in his miracles. 

At 3 p.m., I visited and addres-ed briefly the great 
Sunday-school of Bethany Church of which Rev. A. T. 
Piersun is pastor and John Wannamaker, superintendent. 
The latier is a man of personal pre-ence, positive convic- 
tions and executive ability. He organizes and a Iministers 


his gr: at trust like a model Bishop or General of an a:my. 
Dr. Ormist » of New York and two missiouarivs from 
India gave brief addresses, and William Noble, the Gough 
of England, played on his instruments and taught them 
to sing bymns and sentences from the Bible. There were 


about 2000 present. The orchestra was a little loud for 
vhose who sat on the stage in the middle of the room, 
but there was admirable order and expedition and no 
doubt a degree of good is accomplished by the great 
number present and the feeling which that brings. 

At evening I preached at the Congregational Church, 
Rev. J. F. Danforth, pastor. The congregation was 
somewhat larger than usual. There was no cullection. 


Monday, Feb. 22. ‘**First in Peace!” That clause in the 
oft quoted proverb as to Gen. Washington seems to me 
his highest eulogy. His birthday recalls his equanimity, 
his forbearance, his moderation aud unimpassioned temper. 
He was a father to guide his countrymen even more than 
he was a warrior to fight for them. 

I was kindly introduced by Dr. H. L. Wayland to the 
Baptist ministers’ meeting and spoke fifteen minutes. I 
also received a cordial welcome at a very full meeting of 
the Methodist pastors and enjoyed their responsive looks 
and words. In the evening we had a peace meeting at 
the Friends’ Meeting-house, presided over by Philip C. 
Garrett of Germantown to whom I was indebted for many 
courtesies. 


Tuesday, Feb. 23. A union peace meeting was held at 
the Universalist Church, of which Rev. A. F. Bisbee is pas- 
tor and addressed by A. H. Love,Bishop J. P. Campbell of 
the African Meth. Episcopal Church, a colored friend whom 
I met on my visit to Europe in 1879, and myself. We 
had a cordial endorsement from the pastor, good singing 
and an opportunity to contribute to the cause of peace, 
without which no meeting seems complete to me, though I 
never make this a condition of holding one. 

William A. Drew, an old college acquaintance, once 
connected with Gen. Howard’s Freedmen’s Bureau, now 
Bank Examiner in Philad: lphia, and an effective speaker 
on temperance, welcomed me to his delightful home. 


Wednesday, Feb. 24. I was greatly delighted by the 
‘*Meeting” with the school of the Hicksite Friends, 997 
in number, at Race and 15th street. The one thing pecu- 
liar to this school which impressed me was the worship of 
God, an hour and a half with parents and others in the 
middle of the school week; and the addition to all the 
usual training of scholars, a half hour’s drill in *‘silence.” 
But this is common to all Friends’ meetings and schools. 
While I can but deplore as one who believes in the public 
schools of America, the loss which they must experience 
by the subtraction of an element they nved, I sympa 
thized a little with the City Superintendent of thovz 
svhvols, who sends his own children to this private and in 
some sense denominational schvol. 

We had a delighiful evening service at the Olivet 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. L. Y. Graham, pastor. The 
room was completely filled and the atmosphere of tender 
and imspiring interest, owed something to the sincere sym- 
pathy of the pastor and that of some sixty persons who 
had recently entered there upon the Christian life. 

There was a good attendance of the friends of peace of 
various denomiuations; among the rest E. Il. Coates, § 
veteran anti-slavery and Temperance and Peace man from 
the times of the early Abolitionists. 


Thursday, Feb. 25. I visited the Orthodox Friends 
school and meeting in the delizhtlul suburbs of German- 
town.where I have been indebted to the kind hospitality of 
J. W. Leeds, the author of excellent school histories less 
given up to warthan most. He also devutes his pen @ 
good publications like ‘‘The Theatre,” “ Printed Poisony 
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‘Sunday Parade at West Point,’’ and writes copiously 
for the periodicals in the interest of Christian reform. He 
isaready writer in a style which awakens interest, se- 
cures readers, and works conviction. 


Friday, Feb. 26. Reached home, West Medford, Mass., 
at 10.30 Pp. m., after just six weeks’ absence. 


Saturday, Feb. 27. At my desk with about one hun- 
dred letters, accumulated in my absence, to answer. 


Sunday, Feb. 28. Assisted our pastor at morning ser- 
vice, and briefly addressed the evening meeting on my 
Southern trip. 


Sunday, March 7. Spent the day with my friend and class- 
mate, Rev. Smith Baker of the First Congregational 
Church, Lowell, Mass. It is his fifteenth year, and he 
has entered a new and enlarged church edifice, with 
“packed”’ evening meetings, a large Sunday-school, a 
membership of 700, and every sign of Christian success. 

I preached in the moruing, assisted at the communion 
service in the afternoon, when seventeen publicly confessed 
Christ, heard an excellent sermon by the pastor on the 
misery of young men as exhibited in the prodigal son, and 
spoke briefly at the after meeting, led by Dea. Brigham, a 
conductor on our railroad. Mr. Baker is to be a life mem- 
ber of our society. Rev. G. C. Beckwith, D. D., my pre- 
decessor, was pastor of this church at its beginning, his 
first field, fur seventeen months, 1827-28. Scme aged 
persons recalled him with reverence. 


Monday, March 8. Addressed Boston Congregational 
Ministers’ mecting very briefly on my late trip. Heard 
Joseph Covk at Tremont Temple before a large audience, 
on the doctrines preached by successful evangelists. 

In the mini-ters’ meeting Mr. Angeil, of the society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, had a vote passed unanimously 
praying for a law against killing birds for millinery pur- 
poses, in which vote I fully sympathized. Now for a petition 
against cruelizing both animals and men in war. The 
swollen bodies and sky-pointing legs of dead horses, 
the mutilation of some by shells, and the prostration of 
others over-driven and cruelly beaten always come up to 
me with Gettysburg. I saw no bird there. I heard none 
sing. Birds cannot stay in outer darkness. There is no 
music there, but groaning and gnashing of teeth. 


Tuesday, March 9. Attended Woburn (Mass.) Minis- 
terial Association at Woburn, Mass., presided over by De. 
March, at one time pastor in Philadelphia. 


Thursday, March 11. He a pleasant visit to and cor- 
dial welcome by our Peace ‘-‘ends at Providence, R. I. 
The Rhode Island Peace Society was among theearliest in 
this country, and has had a noble set of officers, and only 
needs a little revival to take its old place of leadership iu 
this good work. Amos Perry “avid R. Whittemore and 
R. P. Gifford are among it: tial friends and sup- 
porters. Senator Jonatha , whom I met in Wa-h- 
ington, is also in sympathy w... its platform and work. 
It is proposed to hold some Peace meetings in Providence 
at an early day. 


Sunday, March 14. Preached morning and evening, 
and attended the Sabbath-school of Phillips Church, South 
Boston, Rev. F. E. Clark, pastor, There were gvod au- 
diences aud great spiritual tenderness. A large number 
came into the church the previous Sabbath. ‘There is a 
devoted band of deacons and Christian laborers in this ~ 


church. The pastor is publicly known as the ori- 
ginator and successful organizer of the Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, now spreading all over the country amon 
the younger members of religious congregations. His wor 
as a pastor is successful in every way, but in no form more 
so than among the young. It is a very large congrega- 
tion, and from the interest manifested I shall louk to them 
for sympathy and aid in trying to rescue the church and 
the world from the curse of war. The pastor will become 
a member of our society. 


Monday, March 15. The Evangelical ministers of Bos- 
ton met to-day and acted against lotteries and on other mat- 
ters of common interest, and heard a discussion by Mr. 
McNeil, Secretary of the Knights of Labor, and Dr. 
Brown, Baptist pastor of Providence, R. I. Mr. McNeil 
showed that their platform was such as no pastor ought to 
object to. He said nothing in defence of the secrecy of 
the order, nor its liability to perversion to low, selfish and 
political ends, the things most feared by good and wise 
men. Dr. Brown ably di-cussed the labor problem, man- 
ifesting, as do most ministers, profound sympathy with 
the wrongs of workingmen. The exhibition of the practi- 
cability and effectiveness of arbitration to prevent strikes, 
mobs and starvation, as between employers of labor and 
the wage-workers, intensified my desire to see it tried 
more extensively and systematically between nations. 


Tuesday, March 16. I was agreeably disappointed to- 
day. Going home from the office I heard inspiriting music, 
which bas appropriated the name “martial.” I expected 
to see the usual parade of soldiers and the usual admira- 
tion among the boys for warriors and war. But the band 
ceased and certain voices took up the same strain with a 
tone of triumph that reminded me of ‘*Hosanna! Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord !” 

I cannot say that the sight of men and women tramp- 
ing through the muddy streets was grateful, and the 
hoarseness of ‘some of the voices seemed to me alarming 
as to the health of these well-meaning people, but to hear 
street music employed ‘‘to save and not to destroy” 
seemed to me like converting it. So when I went into 
Tremont Temple with the same ‘Salvation Army,” and 
heard the foolish and frivolous titles that out-mason Ma- 
sonry, and saw the uniforms, the nervous excitement, the 
magnetizing, and was distracted by the noisy demonstra- 
tions, I was distressed. But when a woman sweetly sung 
“I’m Not My Own,’’ and the speakers bore witness to vhe 
power of the cross in transfiguring their lives and conse-, 
crating them to unselfish efforts to save men, even in ways 
that excite ridicule and persecution, and when a man at 
my side burst into tears, and a converted burglar and 
gambler each spoke of his coming from darkness into 
light, I saw the *‘secret of the Lord” underlying all their 
grote-que and coarse demonstrations. I felt convinced 
the Lord is not in 1886 altogether confined to ‘the still 
small voice” of the Quakers, so grateful to my taste and 
feeling, but chooses salvutionists, drums, cornets and tam- 
bourines to call the people to hear his message, and em- 
ploys even military accoutrements, titles, uniforms and 
music in saving ways. 

Henceforth the bands and banners looked to me like 
that big gun in a shop window in Washington. It was 
“conve: ted” from killing men to throwing a line over a 
house or a ship to save them! All thinus do work for 
good. When all s«ords become plowshares, all guns and 
all bugles and drums will proclaim salvation. 

. (Concluded on Page 48.) 
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BOOK TABLE. 


My Religion. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated by 
Huntington Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


This is a book of religious experience, ‘‘ conver- 
sion.’’ Tolstci was converted from a luxurious, dissipated 
Russian aristocrat of literary fame to Nibilism, and then 
to what reads very much like real Christianity. He makes 
less of his feeling and of the direct operation of the Spirit 
than he does of his adhesion in heart tu the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘ Resist Not Evil’’ became to him the key to 
Gospel interpretation and of religious life. The 
Orthodox Greek, who believes substantially the same as 
the Orthodox Protestant, explains away the force of 
many of the words of Jesus Christ. Tolstoi 
believes the Lord’s statements, and obeys them 
in heart and life, and comes into such a peace of 
soul as follows any full consecration to Christ. The ac- 
count of this experience is intensely interesting and in- 


structive. Ifthe principles here laid down were believed 


and practised by Christians, nations would learn war no 
more, just so far as they were Christian. Now the great- 
est Christian nations are the greatest warriors. We are 
not satisfied with certain exegetical remarks nor do we 
believe certain conclusions of Tolstoi logical. But the 
book, like every demonstration of the Spirit’s power over 
heart and will, is an eye-opener. God is progressively re- 
vealing himself to mankind through both natural and spir- 
itual phenomens. ‘The latter is as ‘* natural” as the for- 
mer, and that a widely read witness to the truth should be 
raised up in benighted and oppressed Russia is a cause of 
devout thanksgiving, and gives rise to exultant hope that 
the promises of a Universal Kingdom are about to be ful- 
filled. If the law of God for individuals is his law for 
nations, ‘* Resist Not,’’ ‘* Judge Not,” ** Revenge Not,” 
are precepts that would, if obeyed even at this late day, 
reverse the thinking and conduct of the, entire world 
Jails would become dwelling houses as well as swords 
plowshares. Tolstoi’s doctrine is radical and revolution- 
ary, but that is not of so much consequence as the ques- 
tion, Js It True? i. e., Are the commands of Jesus Christ 
obligatury on his followers? 


A History of Farmington, Maine, 1776-1885. By 
Francis Gould Butler, Member of the Maine Historical 
Society. Farmington: Knowlton, McCleary & Co., 1885. 


A local history can supply but little that general read- 
ers have not found in newspapers and biographies as to 
such public characters as Jacob, John 8. C. and Gorham 
D. Abbott and the distinguished son< of the first-named 
author. But all natives of Farmington, as well as those 
who have found that picturesque town a delightful resi- 
dence, either for years or only for the summer vacations, 
w ll welcome this fine octavo of 700 pages. The author 
bas brought forth fruit on the borders of old age such as 
gives evilence of patient re-earch, careful sifting of facts 
diligently inquired for. and a sound judgmeut in setting 
down nought but adds value to the work. 

Mr. Butler had good endowments for a town historian. 
His memory is wonderful in fulness and accuracy, his 
temper calm and judicious. his industry untiring; but 
without the ready pen cf his daughter. Mrs. Charles F. 
Thwing. of Cambridge, Mass., and the patient corres- 
pondence of Miss Fairbanks, another assistunt, we woul: 
have missed the medizval origin of many well-known 
namis und the almost ‘ endless genealogies ” that eurich 
the volume. There is an absence of maps to be regretted. 


The portraits are not of uniform artistic excellence, but 
they are full of character, even when they lack beauty, 
and remind us of a remark made by a Farmington pastor 
that he ‘* had twenty men in his congregation who would 
make more than average congressmen.” 

If any one misses coveted praise by the historian, he 
may be soothed to notice that neither by portrait or pen 
does the author magnify himself. One would hardly find 
out from the book that he is among the most dignified in 
person, the most frequently honored by office, and as 
‘* well-tu-do ’? man as any in the community. But such is 
the fact. 

Personally profoundly interested in every detail of these 
family histories, in the midst of which the writer spent the 
formative ten years of his public life, he cannot suppose 
that the general reader will sympathize with him. ut if 
this happens to fall under the eye of anybody, even re- 
motely related to Farmington, Maine, or its people, he can 
hardly do better than to send $3.00 to the publishers for 
this locally invaluable book. 


What's Mine’s Mine. By George McDonald. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Pages 531. Price $1.50. 


McDonald is a poet, a moralist and a preacher. This 
latest story is chiefly many sermons, often issuing from 
the mouths of persons in various ranks and stages of de- 
velopment, but sermons still. They are suggested and 
then illustrated by wountains and streams in the naked 
highlands of Scotland; and also by the prejudices of a 
decaying clan,with its poor lands, its noble-hearted chief, 
its rich English neighbor, with four lovers in two incom- 
patible families. The chief's brother is an unordained 
poet preacher, who out of suffering had grown into a char- 
acter such as the author conceives to have been that of 
Jesus Christ. Their mother mingles clanly and land- 
loving pride with religious principle. ‘be English family, 
made rich by whiskey-making ancestors, is essentially 
conventional and cummon-place, which are McDonald's 
names for uiter depravity and unworthiness. 

It is refreshing to find that after winking at drinking 
habits in some earlier works, the author puts the brand of 
truth on whiskey-made wealth and all drunkenness, even 
wine-bibbing. He, however, gets a ‘‘meerscliaum” unne- 
cessarily into the otherwise clean mouth of kis hero 
Ian. May his next book put on tobacco also the stamp 
that enlightened conscience has fixed—that of shame and 
disgust. Why McDonald should treat orthodox truth as 
a barrier to deep religious experience can be accounted 
for only by some unfortunate experience of his own. 
Millions have found eternal life as it is in Christ by means 
of the very doctrines and preaching which he remands 
to the world and the flesh and the devil. But notwith- 
standing the fault of obscurity to minds not mature like 
his own, or not trained by him to discover meaning in 
phrases studiously remote from any familiar style—and 
other faults not hard to find—McDonald is to the writer 
the best story teller and one of the most eye- 
opening and heart-touching preachers of our time. 
Conscience, Righteousness, Love, in their pro 
foundest meaning, are exalted in his pages. The sending 
of the horns of a slain deer to the insulting poacher 
on his own paternal acies by Alister, chief of 
Clanruadh, was indeed a triumph of Christian- 
ity as Christ taught and lived it. But when his 
brother Ian punished the same disagreeable cub ot a maa 
for insulting a girl of the clan and attacking the chief, by 
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fighting him, the author seems to approve. Hence “ turn- 
ing the other cheek ’’ to the smiting enemy, while splen- 
didly illustrated in the return of the antlers, receives a 
most damaging blow in the conduct of the holier brother. 
The author seems to us, in this last instance, inconsistent 
with himself and antagonistic to the Sermon on the Mcunt. 


The Bassett Claim. By H. E. Elliott. Knickerbocker 
Series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pages 230. 
Price, paper 25c. 

A lady friend of wide reading says of this book: “I 
like it very much. It gives one a very correct idea of 
Washington society and the prosecution of ‘claims’ before 
Congress.” The railroad grandee, whose word moves or 
stops trains, raises or depresses stocks, and whose smile 
is business success and whose frown portends failure, is 
cleverly portrayed. The young people have their love 
passages and bye-play. The ‘‘Claimant’” is the victim of 
deferred and disappointed hopes. 

If one has not lived in Washington this book will en- 
lighten him on the superficiality and heartlessness of cer- 
tain of its habitues. 

Washington has become the winter resort of many 
thousands from every part of our great country. Its well 
patronized hotels, boarding houses, restaurants and 
saloons surpass in number and variety those of any city 
of its population. Its principal stream of life flows 
through these. But the ‘‘old residents” still cling to 
their ante-bellum traditions. The Southern white people 
have flowed in and are known by the tinge of negro dialect. 
The Northern Yankees from New England and its North- 
western prototye are numerous. They constitute most of 
the great army of bores, cranks, expectants, interviewers, 
claim prosecutors, patentees and theorists. 

Members of Congress increase in respectability and 
morality with the growing practice of taking their families 
to live with them. Reforms blossom out into societies, 
newspapers and anniversaries. Dissipation is rife; but 
the churches are filled and ‘‘smart” preaching is a popular 
demand. But the Bassett Claim will tell you this and 
more. It is realistic. 

The Citizen, devoted to ‘‘Good Government through 
Good Citizenship,” .a new monthly of twenty-four pages, 
somewhat larger and very much handsomer than the Ap- 
vocaTE, is a welcome stranger. It is published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., one of the latest and most progressive of 
our educational publishers, and edited by Rev. Henry 
Randall Waite, Ph. D. Personal acquaintance with both 
publisher and editor led us to expect a paper of fascinat- 
ing typography, high moral aims and practical educational 
power. We are more than gratified with the first num- 
ber. How a paper in this magazine style can be afforded 
at $1.50 a year is beyond our comprehension. We also 
rejoice to hear of a very successful meeting of the ‘*Amer- 
iean Institate of Civics,” which the paper represents. This 
was held at Washington, and presided over by Chief Jus- 
tice Waite. To educate the citizen as such so that he can 
speak, write and vote intelligently and wisely is the object 
for which Institute and paper exist. We wish them both 
God-speed. 

The Golden West as seen by the Ridgeway Club. By 
Margaret Sydney. Tustrated. Price, $1.75. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 

This is an interesting record of ajourney, gathered from 
the author’s personal knowledge of the places mentioned. 

hile it is very entertaining simply as a story, it is accu- 
rate, clearly written, and admirably fitted to instruct young 


people, and many other ones as well, on the localities, 
methods of travel, peoples and customs of our newer 
States and Territories, around which at present gather 
so much interest. Everything in this volume is fresh and 
unhackneyed, and presented in the author’s fascinating 
style. 

"A brief turning over of the leaves and a partial perusal 
of this beautiful book led us to select it as most appro- 
priate, instructive and entertaining present to a little girl 
of ten. It would equally interest and profit older people. 


MR. MICHAEL DAVITT ON WAR. 


In his interesting work, entitled Leaves from a Prison 
Diary, Mr. Michael Davitt, the eminent Irish patriot, re- 
marks as follows: ‘‘War! Glorious War! Here is a 
picture of a famous field of battle (by Dr. W. H. Rus- 
sell). ‘Let your readers fancy masses of colored rags 
glued together with blood and brains, and pinned into 
strange shapes by fragments of bones. Let them conceive 
men’s bodies without heads, legs without bodies, heaps of ~ 
human entrails attached to red and blue cloth, and disem- 
bowelled corpses in uniform, bodies lying about in all atti- 
tudes with skulls shattered, faces blown off, hips smashed, 
bones, flesh and gay clothing all pounded together as if 
brayed in a fnortar, extending for miles, not very thick in 
any one place, but recurring perpetually for weary hours, 
and then they cannot, with the most vivid imagination, 
come up to the sickening reality of that butchery. No 
nightmare could be so frightful.’ This is only one side of 
the picture. But there is yet another. About the middle 
of the Franco-German war there were in the Province of 
Westphalia 11,817 married women, the wives and widows 
of soldiers, together with 22,713 children, all obtaining 
relief from the public funds. In Hanover 9624 women 
and 26,418 children were dependent upon the public for 
support. In the Rhenish Provinces there were 14,412 
married women and 29,619 fatherless children who were 
utterly destitute. Of course this is only a fragment, even 
of this side of the picture. And yet when we ask for a 
justification of any of the wars of modern times, we ask 
in vain. ‘The real reason why Europe has poured: out so 
much blood and treasure is simply because in every coun- 
try on that continent political power is monopolized by 
mere privilege and wealth; and incidents which aristo- 
crats and wealthy people would never dream of convert- 
ing into causes of war, if they had to do the fighting 
themselves or to pay the cost, are magnified into insults 
to the British flag, or the German flag, or some other na- 
tion’s bunting, which can only be referred to the arbitra- 
ment of war. But with the acquisition of real power 
by an enlightened and an independent industrial democ- 
racy, we may safely look for a very startling and benefi- 
cent change. The peoples of the different nations of Eu- 
rope, and also of America, have no interest in war. Their 
highest interests are all summed up in the Divine words: 
‘On earth peace and good-will amongst men.’ In their 
present disorganized and subordinate condition, however, 
the peoples of Europe are no match for their rulers. And 
there is only one way by which the inhuman exercise of 
political power, which characterizes the ruling classes in 
all nations, can be at all adequately checked. Diplomacy 
m:y do much; arbitration may do more; the establish- 
ment of a great international tribunal might do more still ; 
but until the people have real power, all such things will 
be lacking in the one element of importance — reality. I 
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venture to think that there is more reason to expect an 
effective check upon war to come from an International 
hi aaa of Labor Interests than from any other quar- 


THE MARCH OF PEACE. 


(Part of an address delivered at Heaverferd College, Pa.) 
*BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 


Montesquieu said, ‘‘If Europe shall ever be ruined, it will be by 
its warriors.” 

To the average young mau, in whose pulses the flow of 
ardent blood is strong and swift, I suppose the word 
peace conveys no very attractive idea. To him, excite- 
ment, activity and danger are sweeter than rest and quiet. 
But to older manhood, to gentle womanhood, to the hum- 
ble Christian, and to him who is satiated with turmoil 
and confusion, the name of peace is very welcome. One 
reason, probably, that the active, warring world has an 
aversion for it, is that much of the romance and poetry 
of history is associated with its wars, and they fear the 
world would become too hum-drum, to gratify the longing 
for glare and excitement. But there is enough left, in 
nature and art, to feed this hunger. In art, the craze is 
nourished in its lowest form by the circus and the theatre, 
and now and then in the line of painting 4 Wiertz, or a 
Doré arises to depict fantastic horrors on canvas. Then, 
nature still provides volcanoes and earthquakes, pesti- 
lence and tornadoes ; and even a few tigers and grizzlies 
are left to gratify a love of danger; and now and then 
nature and art combine to supply a railroad collision or 
an almshouse fire. But it is comforting to lovers of quiet, 
to find how much poetry of peace there is too ;—many a 
little side-scene ; and scarcely a poet but has a stanza or 
a hymn that fully recognizes the sweets of peace. 
‘‘Harken what the inner spirit sings, 

There is no joy but calm!” 
This is the whole spirit of Tennyson’s ‘‘Lotos Eaters.” 

Sidney Lanier’s biographies say of him, tho’ he fought 
the four years’ war out in the Confederate army, ‘his 
horror of war grew to the end,” ‘‘the tyranny and Christ- 
lessness of war oppressed him.” He himself wished it 
might ‘‘perish, out of the remote hope of resurrection, 
forever and ever.” 

But, lover of peace as I confess myself to be, it seems 
to me expedient, in the interest of peace, to suppress its 


* poetry and its sentiment, to remain silent as to the ineffa- 


ble awfulness of war, and simply treat the whole question 
from the calm standpoint of policy, to whose arguments 
‘most men are vulnerable. International arbitration is a 
question of expediency, a cold, legal question, and it 
makes a steel wedge for the entering into men’s minds of 
the benefits of peace. For the first time in the history 
of this country, one of the great political parties inserted 
in its platform in 1884, a plank in fayor of the submission 
of all international disputes to arbitration, a step calcu- 
lated to inspire the friends of that great reform with new 
hopes. And I think we may hail, with unalloyed satis- 
faction, this pointed indication of a growth of conviction 
in the American mind against the barbarous institution of 
war. There is no mistaking the progress of feeling, in 
this country, against it, The glory of universal peace 
is too dazzling for this generation to behvld its splendor, 
save from afar, tho’ its realization may be nearer than 
many of us believe. 


But the question of international arbitration does not 
so far tax our feeble sight, or credulity. It is a mere 
consideration of political economy ; of reasonable morality, 
perhaps, but mainly of ordinary expediency; a question 
of relative cheapness with the battles of armies, a matter 
of dollars and cents, and therefore’ one in which not only 
the philanthropist, but the money-seeking tax-payer is 
concerned. It does not ask mankind to surrender the 
luxury of an occasional human slaughter. It merely 
presumes you to prefer a state of peace to a state of war, 
when you can take your choice. It takes for granted you 
prefer life to death, prosperity to adversity, happiness to 
horrors ; a cheerful fireside to the “pestilence that walketh 
at noonday.” To those who covet murder and robbery 
and arson, and desolated honor,—there are such—who 
prefer destruction to growth, and see in war and famine 
and cholera very desirable blessings, because they pro- 
mote courage, and familiarize you with the King of ter- 
rors, to these the Kaiser Wilhelms and Von Moltkes of 
mankind, its appeal will have no weight. They at least 
must vote the other ticket. But note two significant facts. 
First, Commercial nations generally dislike war and avoid 
its horrors when they can. England takes precious good 
care that her own smiling lawns shall not be the battle- 
field, and generally that her wars shall only be with na- 
tional conies—feeble folk—whom she can easily trounce. 
She likes fair-play, you know, but the thunders of war 
do not disturb the insular quiet of her deep lanes and 
verdant hedgerows. England’s diplomacy is successful 
in averting war with nations better prepared for it than 
herself. I need only refer to the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, the Chinese Opium War, the wars with Dahomey, 
Abyssinia, the Zulus and Egypt, the conquests of India, 
one province after another, the Afghan war,— all blots on 
England’s fair name: but her prudence has led her to 
avoid conflicts with France, Germany and Russia, unless 
in strong alliance with others. The Crimean war was 
really England’s fight, but France, Italy and Turkey were 
persuaded to share the suffering and loss, while Britain 
commanded, and reaped the benefit. 

The most commercial nation of Europe is the most cau- 
tious of entering upon dangerous wars, and has the small- 
est standing army proportioned to her population (includ- 
ing that of her colonies) of the great European nations. 

Secondly, it is not only commercial interests, however, 


| that are opposed to war. Republics are less inclined to 


enter the lists than monarchies, because forsooth, it is the 
masses who get the brunt, and kings the glory. 

Every new republic, therefore, and every step of pro- 
gress towards representative government, and’ towards 
popular liberty, is a step towards the diminution and ulti- 
mate abolition of war. The United States, both a com- 
mercial nation, and a free, is the least disposed to war of 
any of the great nations of the earth. It is easy there 
fore to see that the tendencies of our time are happily 2 
the direction of peace, notwithstanding the enormous 
standing armies of Europe, and the strained relations of 
the powers on that continent. Great reforms are origi- 
nated by those persons whom the world regards as fanatics 
and Utopians; they always lead the forlorn hope, and 
with apparent folly and desperate chances of success, 
have long to fight the battle alone. All honor under 
heaven be to the band of martyrs with halos round 
their heads, the Savonarolas and Luthers, and Foxes and 
Penns, who have gone before and smoothed the way for 
us who live in ceiled houses, and see the full fruition with 
out having trod the wilderness. ‘How beautiful upom 
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the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
tidings, that publisheth peace.” Look to the hills of 
Judea, ye prisoners of hope, ‘‘over whose acres walked 
those blessed feet, which eighteen hundred years ago were 
nailed, for your advantage, on the bitter cross.” His 
coming was announced as the coming on earth of Peace. 

**No war, nor battle’s sound 

Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ;— 

But peaceful was the night 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began.” 


It was the Augustan age, when Rome was in the zenith 
of her power. Amid the sanguinary cycles of the old 
dispensation, dim echoes of the excellent voice, like 
shadows cast before, were heard from the oracles of God. 
Isaiah foresaw a day when “ nation should not lift up 
sword against nation, neither should they learn war any 
more.” But in the infinite counsels, it was reserved for 
the babe of Bethlehem, actually to usher in a new dispen- 
sation of charity and peace. 

When these divine counsels are to be fulfilled we know 
not; and it matters not. The leaven is working, and the 
“eternal years of God” are Truth’s. 

Even the Christian era has been marked by darkness 
and confusion, and ‘‘garments rolled in blood.” But the 
spark of its fire has not, and never will go out. It lives, 
and will live perennially, and in the Providence of God 
there arise, from age to age, standard-bearers in whom 
the blessed spark is revived, like an inspiration, and who, 
raising aloft the banner of Truth, inspire mankind with a 
measure of their enthusiasm against error. 

The spirit of war will last while there are evil passions 
in the human heart. ‘‘From whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you? Come they not hence, even of the lusts, 
that war in your members?” But that spirit engenders 
strife among individuals no less than nations, and leads 
to fightings and murders; yet in civilized society these 
are repressed and kept in check by laws and penalties. 
And so it is with the institution of war between nations. 
It is far more barbarous than the strife between individ- 
uals, and just as capable of being repressed, by interna- 
tional law. It is more barbarous, because it is wholesale 
murder, and has indeed justly been said to be ‘‘the sum 
of all villanies.” 

For at least two centuries, this fact has been realized 
by enlightened men, and the chivalry of the middle ages 
has yielded to a new and more excellent chivalry. It is 
well known that the Society of Friends uttered some of 
the earliest denunciations of slavery, and long since manu- 
mitted their own servants. And to them belongs the credit, 
also, from the very outset of that society, about 250 years 
ago, of consistently maintaining, through suffering, and 
sometimes death, their resolute testimony against the insti- 
tution of war. Not that voices were not earlier raised 

ainst its horrors, but that they were the forlorn hope, 
Who have been surging against the serried ranks of this 
foe, not in vain, until at last it has been weakened, and 
Wwavers. 

Listen, however, to Luther, in the fifteenth century. 
“War,” he says, ‘‘is one of the greatest plagues that can 
afflict humanity ; it destroys religion ; it destroys States ; 
it destroys families. Any scourge, in fact, is preferable 
it. Famine and pestilence become as nothing in com- 
Parison with it.” And again,‘‘cannon and fire-arms are cruel 
and damnable machines ; I believe them to have been the 


the horrible instruments his children wete to invent, he 
would have died of grief.” Fielding calls war ‘‘the sink 
of all injustice,” and Shakspere apostrophizes it as ‘“O 
war! thou son of hell” in language not too strong. 


When William Penn asked George Fox if he could wear 
his sword, he was answered, ‘‘Wear it as long as thou 
canst,” but William, whose father was a distinguished 
warrior, and who had worn a soldier’s armor himself in 
his youth, could not wear it long. Nor did he limit ,him- 
self to silent testimony, but by writings and deeds, contrib- 
uted much to the solution of the war question, in,a practi- 
cal way. He not enly demonstrated on the shores of the 
Delaware the possibility of conducting a State without 
war, even in the midst of painted savages, but his elabor- 
ated scheme for the peace of Europe is on a practical basis, 
no mere dream of a doctrinaire, and is in the line of the 
latest and most approved modern thought for the solution 
of the question. Poor Penn’s sun set in the midst of 
lurid clouds, but an everlasting glory surrounds his mem- 
ory not only as a faithful and unwearying servant of 
Christ in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, 
but as an inspired apostle in the cause of opposition to 
war. He founded a State, but instead of imbruing his 
hands in Indian blood, like Cortez and Pizarro, he passed 
the belt of wampum, and smoked the Calumet of peace, 
and the copper-skinned savages were his best friends. 
And what streams of white blood Jie saved let the Indian 
wars of the New England colonies testify. So it was also 
in his controversy with Lord Baltimore about the boundary. 
Penn’s charter called for three degrees of latitude, 
from the “beginning of the fortieth to the beginning of 
the forty-third” parallel, and as the northern boundary was 
on the forty-second parallel, it followed that the southern 
was on the thirty-ninth. Lord Baltimore’s patent, however, 
gave him the land on the Bay of Delaware to the fortieth 
parallel. It was a confusion incident to the early days of an 
unsettled country, when there were no maps nor surveys of 
the land, and territory was of little value ; it was not the only 
case of disputed boundary, and a recourse to the legal tribu- 
nals was the only proper method of settling the question. 
Lord Baltimore, taking the law into his own hands, sent 
Col. Talbot with a small military force into the lower coun- 
tries, to take forcible possession. But it requires two to 
make a quarrel, and as Governor Penn sent no army to 
meet the invaders, there was no war. It was an annoy- 
ance to the citizens whose plantations were invaded, but 
Lord Baltimore was obliged, after all, to accept the ar- 
bitrament of a peaceful tribunal, and his cause would not 
have been improved by bloodshed. 
Nor are the Quakers alone in recognizing the misery 
and folly of war. No class of men are more sensible of 
it than the great warriors of the nineteenth century, who 
owe their fame to the sword. Napoleon has said, ‘*Peace 
is the first of necessities, and the first of glories,” and 
‘‘the sight of a battle-field after the fight is enough to in- 
spire princes with a love of peace and a horror of war.” 


Wellington in a letter to Brigadier General Cox, in 
1810, writes, ‘‘War is a terrible evil.”” The antipathy of 
General Grant to war is well known, and his noble efforts 
to avert war with Great Britain over the Alabama claims, 
and to prevent our frequent Indian conflicts, deserve the 
recognition of mankind. In a letter received at the time 
of the Arbitration Convention of 1888 in Philadelphia, he 
writes, ‘‘My views on the subject of peace arbitration in 
the settlement of international differences, instead of the 


direct suggestion of the devil. If Adam had seen in a vision 


sword, have not changed.” He admits having formerly 
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had more hope of its speedy accomplishment, and adds, 
‘*It is only by keeping the subject alive, however, that it 
can be accomplished.” 

The question whether war is an evil of sufficient mag- 
nitude to warrant efforts to abate it, has passed beyond 
the arena of discussion. I believe the fact is of almost 
universal recognition, in this country, at least. There is 
a manifest difference in this respect between America and 
the nations of Europe. This was the case, at least, five 
years ago, when that veteran champion of arbitration in 
Parliament, Henry Richard, was almost the only European 
in the Association for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations, to raise his voice in favor of reducing 
armaments, and other measures for the peace of Europe. 
So much was this the case, that when, at the Conference 
of that Association held at the Guildhall, London, in 1879, 
he read one of his admirable papers on a Reduction of 
Armaments in Europe, a Mr. Atkinson, of Hull, protes- 
ted warmly against its reception, as irrelevant, and the 
tone of the conference was evidently in sympathy with the 
objector. Now this Association originated in the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and its whole animus was designed to 
be in sympathy with the objects of that society, so that 
this condition of things would be unaccountable to those 
who do not know that it has fallen into the almost exclu- 
sive consideration of private international law, such as 
that relating to Bills of Exchange, Bills of Lading, 
Trade Marks, Insurance, International Copyright, 
etc. I need hardly say Atkinson’s view was not shared 
by the American members present, among whom 
were the late Dr. Joseph Parrish Thompson, Dr. 
Peabody of Harvard, David Dudley Field and Judge 


Peabody. 


MARCH MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


This was held Monday; March 15, President Tobey in 
the chair. Rev. D. 8. Coles offered prayer. Rev. D. 
Richards was chosen Secretary, protem. ‘The Report of 
the Secretary, the substance of which is contained in his 
diary published elsewhere was read and approved. The 
Treasurer reported the Society out of debt and able to 
begin the year with a few dollars in the treasury owing to 
the donations of our friends, the Trustees of the Lindley 
Murray Fund, the Rhode Island Peace Society and the 
Obadiah Brown Fund. The congregational collections 
have not improved in number or amount, but individual 
donors like the venerable Rev. H. Halsey (over 90) con- 
tinue to support the cause. - 

The Committee on the Beckwith Monument reported an 
inscription for the same which was approved, and the sum 
necessary to complete the monument was voted. 

The proposition of P. C. Garrett of Philadelphia as to 
offering prizes in four representative institutions of learn- 
ing was thankfully accepted and the Secretary requested 
to carry out Mr. Garrett's wishes. 

The proposition of the Trustees of the Lindley Murray 
Fund to aid in the circulation of peace literature was also 
accepted according to the terms thereof. " 

The Committee voted to advise the Secretary to make 
an early visit to the western cities and centers of influence 
and especially to seek openings to address students pur- 
suing a course of education. He was also directed to 
eorrespond with Philadelphia friends as to the expediency 
of securing more co-operation from them in our work. 

The matter of pushing the passage of arbitration bills 
now before Congress was canva-sed and certain courses 


pointed out likely fo lead to success. The work of Rev. 
R. McMurdy, D. D., a resident of Washington at this time 
and Secretary of the arbitration league, was warmly com- 
mended and his continued co-operation solicited. Rev. 
Daniel Richards of Somerville, Mass., a member of the 
N. E. Conference M. E. Church, who has of late occu- 
pied the office during the absence of the Secretary , was 
formally chosen office agent. 

It was an earnest, harmonious meeting and prepared the 
way to meet the opening doors and increasing obligations 
now before the Society. 

D. Ricnarps, Sec. pro tem. 


RIGHT USE OF THE EYES. 
BY REY. D. D. TAPPAN. 


It is said, that a certain exemplary ecclesiastic, being 
requested to mention the secret of his pure life, replied, 
that it was owing to a right use of his eyes. He looked,I 
suppose, within, around and upward. 

Now what seems to be primarily needed, in relation to 
this great question of universal peace, is just the right use 
of the eyes. This would readily dispose of all difficulties. 

Says one, ‘‘I don’t perceive any signs of that state of 
things so confidently expected by a few ardent people.” 
Of course not; for your eyes are not duly anointed with 
the ‘‘eye salve,” which the Lord Jesus speaks of. So, 
you take the low, earthly view. It isn’t given us to per- 
ceive, to purpose, the signs, till we have carefully looked 
within, without and upward. Clarified vision would dis- 
cern signs, on every hand, continually increasing, in num- 
ber and significance. 

But another may say; ‘‘There is as much fighting, as 
ever, for aughtI see.” What if it were so, that the spirit 
of war is as vigorous and prevalent as ever? It would 
oniy prove, that the brighter day has not ‘‘fully come.” 
But, it may be on the wing, for all that. If your vision 
were quite clear, brother, and rightly directed, you might 
possibly notice an improvement in the public sentiment 
respecting the employment of pacific measures for ad- 
justing international difficulties; and when the public 
sentiment is thoroughly right, the reign of war is over. 
And, light doesn’t travel backward. 

Don’t worry, friend, about present conflicts, and more 
to come. God rules, and will overturn, and overturn, till 
He shall come, whose right it is to reign, fully as Prince 
of Peace. Satan knows that his time is short, and so he 
is furiously stirring up all these unclean agencies, to stave 
off the jubilee. But, it will come, nevertheless ; and mud 
never soils the true church. 

‘‘But other and insuperable obstacles are in the way; 
the apathy and incredulity of so many, the headlong 
worldliness, that profits by belligerency, whose occupation 
would be gone, were peace torule. Your preaching largely 
falls upon people’s ears, like snow-flakes.”” 

‘*Largely,”’ true, this last friend. It is, usually, 80, 
with all preaching in advance of the common sentiment ;— 
for a while. But, do you think, that what we call ‘‘obsta- 
cles” ever trouble Almighty God? If they had embar- 
rassed Him, his goverment would not have stood till now. 
He is at the head of this peace movement; not these ex- 
cellent men, who exult to be in his employ. So much for 
looking the wrong way. Make better use of your eyes, 
man. Let them scan the many and varied predictions and 
promises, respecting this reign of peace. Are these meré 
figures of rhetoric? If not, then, its coming is sure, 
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would be sure, were the obstacles multiplied indefinitely 
A right use of our eyes would marvellously change our 
style of thought, speech and action. 


QUESTIONS, SUGGESTED FOR ESSAYS, OR DIS- 
CUSSIONS IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINA- 
RIES OR DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


BY R. B. HOWARD. 
I.—THE COST OF WAR. 
1.—In money. 
2.—In things destroyed. 
3.—In the labor of men. 
4.—Cost of the latest invention in iron-clad ships. 
5.—Cost of the best siege gun ; cost of a single dis 
charge of the same. 
6.—Transportation of troops. 
7.—Clothiug and food of armies. 
8.—Pay of officers and men. 
9.—Coast fortifications—object and cost of them. 
10.—Effect of modern inventions on the cost of war. 
11.—War debts of the world. 
IIl.—THE WASTE OF WAR. 


1.—In human lives. Minnie bullets. Gatling guns. 

2.—In human health—wounds, camp diseases, expos- 
ures, hospitals. 

8.—Waste of material wealth. Germany after thirty 
years war. 

4.—Waste of talent and ingenuity. 

5.—Effect of military life on the moral character of 
soldiers. 
II.—THE CRUELTY OF WAR. 

1.—To men. 

2.—To women. 

8.—To children. 

4.—To animals. 

5.—To prisoners. 

6.—To enemies. 


IV.—THE WICKEDNESS OF WAR. 


1.—The kind of character it develops in men. 

2.—The vices peculiar to camps and barracks. 

3.—Temptations which arise in an enemy’s country. 

4.—Disregard of property—theft. 

5.—Disregard of life—homicide. 

6.—Drunkenness of soldiers. 

7.—Gambling—by soldiers. 

8.—Profanity of soldiers. 

9.—Sabbath-breaking. 

10.—Licentiousness. 

V.—WHAT ANSWER? 

1.—War develops some of the highest virtues, self- 
denial, courage, truthfulness, willingness to suffer. 

2.—War makes a,nation manly, self-reliant and free 
from mean qualities. 

Rome in war and peace. 
France, England, Germany, America and other. 
countries, 

3.—War is scmetimes necessary to defend a nation,. 
therefore it should always be prepared for war. 

4.-—War proceeds from high motives: Patriotism, Re- 
ligion, Love of Liberty, etc. 

5.—Christian officers and men in armies. 


.—Nations have the same rights of self-defence as 
individuals. 


VI.—REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
1.—Diplomacy. 
2.—Negotiation. 
3.—Compromise. 
4.—Arbitration. 

(a) What is arbitration ? 

(b) Who should the arbitrators be? 

(c) How enforce their decision ? 

(d) Should courts of arbitration be temporary or 
permanent? 

(e) How many international Arbitrations have 
there been? 

(7) Difference between local and business arbitra- 
tions and those between Governments. 

(g) Limits of arbitration. 

(h) What nations could adopt it? 

(i) What nation should lead in seeking the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion? 

(j) Reasons why the United States should be a 
peacemaker among the nations. 


VII.—ABSURDITY OR REASONABLENESS OF WAR. 


1.—In what sense is war unreasonable? 

2.—What is its character as an arbiter? 

3.—What does it decide? 

4.—What kind of force is employed in war? 

5.—History of duelling? 

6.—Cause of its abandonment? 

7.—Belligerancy the quality of the uneducated, un- 
cultivated and barbarous. 

8.—Effect of progress in individual, family and na- 
tional life on belligerancy, assaults, mobs, homicides. 
VIII.—CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 


1.—War and the ten commandments. 
2.—War and Christ’s Advent Song of the Angels. 
3.—War and our Lord’s character. 
4.—War and Christ’s doctrines — Sermon on the 
Mount. 
5.—War and Calvary— attitude of the Cross towards 
enemies. 
6.—The spirit of war and that of Gethsemane. 
7.—The spirit of the Kingdom introduced by the 
‘Saviour and extended by the Holy Spirit. 
8.—The power of the Magistrate. Rom. xiii. 4. 
9.—The two Swords. Luke xxii. 38. 
10.—Clearing the Temple. John ii. 15. 
11.—John Baptist and soldiers. Luke iii. 14. 
12.—Military figures of speech employed by New Testa- 
ment writers. 2 Tim. ii. 3. 
13.—Jesus came not to bring peace but a sword. Matt. 
x. 34. 
14.—War and the Old Testament. 
15.—The spirit of war and the Holy Spirit—antag- 


‘onistic. 
| 16.—War and the reign of Christ. Rey. xi. 15, 
| 17.—Wars and rumors of wars. Meaning of Matt. 


xxiv. 6. 

18.—Punitive declarations of Christ and the Apostles, 
and the book of Revelation ; how reconciled with universal 
peace? 

19.—Progress of the revelation of God and of Peace. 

20.—Development of conscience. 

21.—Times God ‘winked at”; Blood Atonement; 


7.—Self-preservation a right instinct. “How far one 
may go at its behest. 


Polygamy; Imtemperance; Slavery; Duelling; War. 
Acts xvii. 30, 
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22.—God’s resumption of judgment as his prerogative. 
Matt. vii. 1, 2; Rom. xii. 19. 

23.—The kingdom of heaven one of peace, as seen in 
the nature and the triumph of it. 


IX.—CAUSES OF WAR. 


1.—Ambition and lust. 

2.—Boundaries of countries. 

3.—Conflict of the laws of different nations. 
4.—Maritime questions—high seas. 


5.—Commercial treaties; Rum; Opium; Cotton; 
Manufacturers. 

6.—Barbarous countries, their occupancy by civilized 
people. 


7.—Colonization ; Commerce. 
8.—Christian Missions. 
9.—National honor, pride, resentment. 
10.—Love of liberty. 
i11—Race prejudices and feuds. 


X.—THE WARLIKE SPIRIT. 


How stimulated and developed in mankind? How sup- 
pressed ? 
1.—Novels and war. 
2.—Plays and war. 
8.—Poetry and war. 
4.—Hlistory and war. 
5.—Traditions and war. 
6.—Music and war. 
7.—Uniforms and war. 
8.—The grandeur of a march. 
9.—A child’s natural ferocity, how cultivated by pre- 


cepts or proverbs, playthings, stories, military drills, etc. 


10.—Is the war-spirit natural to man? 

11.—If so does that justify its development and use 
against enemies? 

12.—Anti-military virtues, forbearance, forgiveness, 
self-denial, suffering to do good, mercy. 

18.—The military and the Christian hero. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS KEPT FOR SALE AND 
DISTRIBUTION BY THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


Books or Tracts in this list and that on the first page 
will be sent to any address on payment of cost and post- 
age. If not on hand in quantities, they will be ordered. 


Defensive War. Rev. Henry Richard. 
Gospel Way of Settling National Disputes. Rev. W. 
Calkins, D. D. 
War, a Trial by Battle. C. Sumner. 
Scripture Testimony on Peace. 
Military Departments in Colleges. 
Incidents in Lives of Peacemakers. 
The Root Principle of the Peace Question. 
Four Aspects of War. 
Mistakes About Peace. George C. Beckwith. 
Deposits. 
Standing Armies. 
The Theatre. J. W. Leeds. 
Printed Poison. J. W. Leeds. 
Peace and Progress. Jane E. Weeden. 
’ Life of Matthew H. Rankin. 
Contemporary Wars. 
Social Evils of War. 


Sir Walter Trevelyan’s Legacy. E.S. Morris. 

Italy and Militaryism. 

Arbitration in House of Commons. 

John Bright to S. S. Teachers. 

Twelve Reasons for Arbitration. 

The Books Our Children Read. D. Hill. 

A Visit to Battlefields Around Paris. Lewis Appleton. 

Plain Sketches of War. R. P. Stebbins. 

Churches of Christendom. 

Military Discipline. 

War and its Remedy. P. C. Garrett. 

War a Destroyer of Souls. 

The Dress Parade at West Point. J. W. Leeds. 

Taking of Human Life. T. F. Tukesbury. 

Our National Success. W.G. Hubbard. 

Causes of War, etc. London Peace Society. 

Peace Conference of Christians. 

Papers on the Eastern Question. No. 1. 

The Three Panics. R. Cobden, Esq., M. P. 

International Arbitration. Report of Executive Com- 
mittee, Birmingham, Eng. 

Sumner’s True Grandeur of Nations. 

Joha Bright on War and the Eastern Question. 

Friends’ Appeal, London. 


—In the British Parliament many officers of the army 
have seats with full rights to speak and vote. This is not 
true of the American Congress, of which no member of 
the army can be a member. In England the voice and 
votes of officers whose preferment, pay and reputation 
depend on war, may almost certainly be counted in favor 
of any proposed war. 


Please notice that we offer one of the best agricultural pa- 
pers and one of the best (undenominational) religious pa- 
pers in the country on the very lowest terms if taken with 
the Apvocate. We will give our child’s paper, The Angel 
Peace, as a premium and without charge in every case 
where a full year’s subscription ($1.00) is sent for the 

DVOCATE, Or where either or both, The Golden Rule or 

Farm, Field and Stockman are taken with it on the 
clubbing terms made known elsewhere. 


CONCLUSION OF DIARY. 


Sunday, March 21. Heard a good sermon from our 
pastor, Rev. E. C. Hood, on I Cor. xiii. 5: Charity is not 
easily provoked. This truth was abundantly illustrated 
from incidents in the life of Him who was love incarnate, 
and applied to our intercourse (1) with inanimate nature, 
(2) with animals, (3) with human beings. Surely at no 
point in our nature do we need divine grace so much as to 
suppress these flashes of the war spirit which kicks an un- 
offending stone, strikes an unreasoning dog, or assaults 


| with angry tongue or ready fist our fellow-man. 


Monday, March 22. I gave a lecture on Gettysburg 
at my West Medford, Mass., home on this stormy evening. 
The presence of a band of music and quite a delegation 
from the Medford Grand Army Post gave eclat to the oc- 
casion. Some of the soldiers spoke to me at the close as 
if they were deeply interested, but I confess to small sat- 
isfaction, indeed to an increasing reluctance to dwelling 
upon the sad and horrid scenes I there witnessed. Only in 
the hope of leading men to avoid such things in the future 
do I find any warrant for dwelling on battle scenes. ‘The 
pastor and committee on the course of lectures were very 
courteous and kind. 
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ONCE. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some _ eae God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 

Parts oe goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 


ght :— 
And the choice goes by forever, ’twixt that darkness and that 
—J. R. Lowell. 


— We have merged our contemplated monthly issues 
of 16 pages, for March and April, into a Bi-Monthly. 


—As we go to press we are sad to learn of the death 
of our dear old friend and helper, Tuthill King, of 
Chicago; and also of W. C. Taber, of New Bedford, a 
tried and true man of peace. 


—Among our life members who have recently died are 
A. Folsom of Boston, E. W. Stone of Dedham, Mass., 
and P. Akers, D. D., of Jacksonville, Ill., the latter at 
the age of ninety-six. 

—The Secretary will preach by invitation, on Fast Day, 
April 8, to four united congregations in Lynn, Mass, 
His subject will be, ‘*War an obstacle to the christianiza- 
tion of governments.” 


RECEIPTS TO APRIL 1, 1886. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


E. A. Webb, Keene, 
Union Meeting, Baptist Church, Keene, . 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Friends in Concord, 
Rev. 8S. H. Emery, Taunton, . 
A Friend, Boston, 
Rev. D. D. Tappan, Topsfield, 
Dea. T. B. Cooledge, Lawrence, 
A Friend, Boston, . a 
A friend of Elihu Burritt, 3 
Rev. Benjamin Haines, Sandwich, . 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Gideon Gifford, Adamsville, . 
Jonathan Chase, U.S. Senator, 
O. Brown Fund, Providence, . 


CONNECTICUT. 
Baptist Sunday School (7th Day), Mystic River, . 
NEW YORK. 


Rev. H. Halsey, E. Wilson, . a 
Lindley Murray Fund, N. Y. City, . : 
Edward Grummie, Esq., Poughkeepsie, . 
Collection at Union Meeting, “ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Friend, Philadelphia, . 

J. W. Leeds, Germantown, 
Sallie B. Leeds 
W. F. Root, Gresham, ° 


sss sseseses 
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MARYLAND. 
J. H. Whitney, Baltimore, 


Tuthill King, Chicago, . 
Publications, 
Miscellaneous, . ° 
Permanent Peace Fund, 


Total, 


= 


ILLINOIS. 


| 
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TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


I pray you, oh excellent wife, cumber not yourself and 
me to get a curiously rich dinner for this man and woman 
who has just alighted at our gate ; nor a bed chamber made 
ready at too great cost ; these things, if they are curious in 
them, they can get for a few shillings in any village inn; 
but rather let that stranger see, if he will, in your looks, 
accents and behavior, your heart and earnestness, your 
thought and will, that which he cannot buy at any price in 
any city, and which he may travel twenty miles, and dine 
sparely and sleep* hardly, to behold. Let not the empha- 
sis of hospitality lie in bed and board; but let truth and 
love and honor and courtesy flow in all thy deeds.—Emer- 
son. 

. Sculpture and painting, rival arts, 
no my breast; 
Tis love divine alone imparts 
The promise of a future rest; 
On that my steadfast soul relies— 
_ My trust the cross, my hope the s 


ichael Angelo. 


THE MORRIS COTTON-GIN. 


Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard who devoted seven years of 
the best of his life to the elevation of the Freedmen 
as they emerged from slavery is “‘jealous over them with 
a godly jealousy.” 

Having heard of the new cotton-gin, hand worked, 
made by Edward S. Morris of Philadelphia he writes to 


him as follows : 
Omana, Nzs., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Epwarp S. Morris: 


Dear Sir—My attention has been called by my brother 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard, to your benevolent work in 
Africa and especially to the new hand gin and loom, 
designed to facilitate the preparation of cotton for use 
not only in Africa, but also among the Freedmen in our 
Southern States. 

The banding together of pony men engaged in cotton 
raising for the purpose of purchasing a cotton-gin to be 
used by themselves and thus to relieve them from the 
cost of lengthy transportation and the necessity of long 
and expensive credits, seems to me practicable and ad- 
mirable. By the use of this comparatively cheap hand 
gin and hand loom, cheap and surplus labor can, doubt- 
less, be employed and the small cotton raiser be made 
independent of ae ginning monopolies. This 
appears, to my unskilled mind, to operate not only to 
the pecuniary advantage of the laborer, but must con- 
tribute to his education in self-reliance and true manli- 
ness. With much esteem I am, 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) O. O. Howarp. 

A gentleman emerging from his bath-room after a free 
use of the palm oil soap manufactured from the palm oil 
nut of Africa for Edward S. Morris of Philadelphia, in 
view of its grateful fragrance, exclaimed— 

“Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest!” 


The Golden Rule, price $2 a year, eight page weekly, 
Boston, Mass. Evangelical, unsectarian, try it. See 
elsewhere for clubbing terms with Apvocate and Angel 
of Peace. 
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Qauid Nowatd, 


AMlaney-at- Lar and Aatary Galles, 
Colerade. 


Legal intruments neatly and correctly drawn, collections made and legal 
business from any part of the United tes faithfully attended to. 

Refers to R. B. HOWARD, Boston, GEN. CHARLES H. HOWARD, Chi- 
cago, and R. H. GILMORE, ESQ., Denver, Colorado. 


aN ELEGANT SPECIALTY 


FOR THE OFFICE, 
HO AGNLS 


THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 
Inperenpsent SHELVES ADJUSTABLE TO 
KS OF ANY HEIGHT. 
CHEAPEST, STRONCEST, BEST. 
Made of Iron, beautifully ornamented. Five sizes, 
for table or floor. 
Send for our Special Offer and Illustrated Cat- 
giogee containing testimonials Free; also, price 
lists 


The F. M. Libby Penholder, 11 kinds. 
Linney’s Improved Newspaper Files, 10 sizes. 
“Triumph ” Steel Pens, 12 Nos. Samples and prices 


on receipt of six cents. 

J Only” Pencil Holders. Sample by mail 10 
cents. 
Order throngh your local dealer or direct of the 


manufactur 
W. T. PRATT & CO., 
Tleadquarters for gecrytaane, in the Stationery ant 
Fancy G line, 


No. 19 BOND STREET, 
P. O, Box 3735, New York, 


HOW DOES YOUR WATCH RUN? 

A watch impregnated with magnetism cannot ‘‘keep time.” 
It will vary irregularly, gaining and losing and stopping, in the 
most annoying sort of way. It has been found that this magnetic 
or electric influence is the direct cause of the ‘‘queer freaks’’ 
and unaccountable behavior of fine watches, and is the secret 
enemy which has undermined the reputation and baffled the skill 
of our best watchmakers. 

Giles Bros. & Co. have published a very interesting little 
pamphlet describing the effect of magnetism in watches, which 
can be had free on application. It also describes the “ Anti- 
Magnetic Shield for Watches,’’ which has been proved to be a 
perfect protection against the magnetic and electric influence and 
is specially advantageous in Railway service where these 
influences are very strong, and will prevent the breakage of main 
springs in cyclones and magnetic storms. Your jeweller can 
furnish or procure you this protetion, if not, send toGiles Bros.’ 
& Co., the Chicago Jewellers, for a descriptive circular which 
will be mailed free on application. 


For Lowest Rates to all Points West 


PURCHASE TICKETS VIA 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


New and elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. Boston to Chicago and 
St. Louis, through without change. Boston to Chicago, thirty hours. It 
takes in Niagara Falls, Saratoga, the Hoosac Tunnel, and the picturesque 
and beautiful scenery of the rfield Valley. 


J, R. WATSON, Gen. Passenger Agent, 


250 Washington Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 185s. 


Hdward 8. Morris, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 


All chemistry acknowledges Palm Oil as the best material for Soap- 
making. The Soap here offered is made entirely of pure, sweet, and clean 
Palm Oil, and absolutely free from any dye, fat, grease and perfume, free also 
from Rosin, for producing alather. Rosin will injure the most delicate skin. 
This Soap is perfectly made, with barely enough alkali for saponification, 
and its natural odor is fresh and sweet—compared by some to that of Violets, 
by others to that of the Florentine Orris. 


FOR THESE SUBSTANTIAL REASONS t OFFER 


KA TIMELY 


WHICH | THINK HAS NO EQUAL 


Fr tho ode and But, Shaving and Tet 


This Soap is used in Hospitals and by Surgeons in their practice, as well 
as in First-class Hotels, Families and Summer Resorts. Every Bank in 
Philadelphia, without exception, has ordered this perfect Soap. 

Quarter dozen of this Soap sent to any address, by mail, upon receipt 
of sixty-five cents, postage-stamps, or one dozen cakes, for $2.35, full postage 


prepaid. 
Edward 8S. Morris, 


Consul for Liberia, and Manufacturer and Reiner of Palm Oil in Africa, 
Office, No. 4 South Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

‘For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the “‘trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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OXYGEN treatment 


For relief of Consum tion. Brono Asthme, 
ah book of pages, Pour Colored, 


Plates. Address BR. PEIRO, 
Werefer by permission to a few of our patrons: 
on. m,. Penn Nixon Ed. Inter Ocean, 
F. He upbs. Sq. , Marfager 
285 . H. Howard, Mrs. 
20. W. 


“Henry 
or Europe by Express, 


hicago & 


Garee: 
.-Carse, = i 
xon, M. D., Rev. Wm. Fawcett, D. D. i 
Stlies; - - Des new 


N. B.—Our Oxygen is safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 
Easy, plain, complete direetions with each treatment. 


treatment of Catarrh, 


hicago. 
hicago. 
pice 


Croup, Asthma, Neura 
‘coarseness, Influenza, Hacking Co Whooping Cough, 
Diarrhea, kidney Troubles, and Spinal Diseases. Pamphiet tree. Dr. L. 8. 


A NEW, RICH 
BLOOD. 
These pills were a wonderfa), 
Find out about them and you will always be thangful. e pill a dose. 
everywhere, or sent b ‘or 25c. in stamps. Di. L. 8. JOHNS & 
CONDITION 
hly concentrated. One ounce is worth a 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
express, pre, 


lieve all manner of disease. XX 

fe 
oe absolutely pure and 
Six cans by paid, fo 


eents 


Rheumatism, Bleeding 
era Morbus, Chronic 
ort . Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass, 
ery. No others like them in the wortd. Will positively oe re- 


e information around each box is worth ten times the cost of a box 
pam 


Cco., 22 
othing on ea 
make hens lay like it. It 
cures chicken cholera 
he: 
> book 
y mail free. 


N 
und of any other kind. Itis strictly a medicine to be given with 
Ib. ht tin cans, $1; bv 
L 8. JO & CO., Boston, 
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SEWING:MACHIN 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 


New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


—ORANGE, MASS.— 
30 Union Square, N.Y. Chicago, til, St. Louls, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. San Francisco, Ca 


at the Lungs, 


, B 


° 
hiet free. Sold 
tom House 8t., Boston. 


HOUGH-& RUMNEY, ‘Agts, 


576 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON & LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Many of the most important railroads of New England are named from 
that large place nearest Boston which was their first objective point. 
Strangers are puzzled to find the words “ Fitchburg,” “ Worcester,” “Old 
Colovy” (Plymouth), and “ Lowell,” in common use, designating in each 
case systems of railroads which have only begun their extension at these 
points. What is known as the Lowell Railroad has now the largest mile- 
age of any New England road. It has become a trunk line connect- 
ing with Moutreal and all potnts in Vermont and New Ham; *h.re, 
offering also the cheapest fares to Cnienge. 

To manage the passenger business so largely increased by the manning of 
the Northern roads, it has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Lucius Tuttle, the efficient passenger agent of the Eastern till it was leased 
to the Boston and Maine. ¢is President of the National Association of 
the general passenger and ticket agents, and ranks among the first in his 
profession in New England and in the count This arrangement com- 
menced February ist, and we are not surprised to hear of its immediate 
results. Commutation from suburban points in which the Lowell road has 

cial ~t-y over its rivals; travel to Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 
eene and the White Mountains, as well as through tickets to Montreal 
and all points West are in fresh demand. If liberal management, gentle- 
manly treatment of patrons and wise administration tell for anything, 
the ““Lowell ” has entered on a career of prosperity greater even than that 
which has distinguished it in the past. 

The passenger train service of the Boston and Lowell has fully recovered 
from the effects of its recent radical change and is now in excellent con- 
dition. At present 164 passenger trains run into and out of the Boston 
Station every day. This is agood many more than on any other Boston 
road. As each train that comes in has to be hauled out by a switching en- 
gine and a new train made up, the movement in the yard is equivalent to 

t of 328 trains a day, or an aver of one train every 4} minutes 
throughout the 24 hours. During about 2 hours each morning and _ eve- 
ere is a train coming in or or going out each minute and a half, 


Please notice our New Premium and 
Club Rate. See first editorial page. 


HOW TO REACH THE RESORTS OF COLORADO. 


Colorado has become famous for its marvellous gold and silver produc- 
tion, for its picturesque scenery, and its delightful climate. Its minin 
towns and one. its massive mountains, with their beautiful green-verd- 
ured valleys, lofty snow-capped peaks and awe-inspiring caiions, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and baths, and its healthful climate, 
are attracting, in greater numbers each year, tourists, invalids, pleasure 
and business seekers from all parts of the world. > 

At each of the prominent Colorado resorts are spacious hotels so come 
pletely appointed that every appreciable comfort and luxury are bestowed 
upon their patrons, 

he Pega 2 from Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis to Denver (the great di 
tributing point for Colorado), if made over the Burlington Route (C. B. & 
Q.R R.), will be as pleasant and gratifying as it is possible for a railroad 
trip to be. It is the only line with its own track between the Great Lakes 
and the Rocky Mountains, and the only line running every day in the year 
———— trains between Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis aud Denver. It also 
runs through daily trains between Kansas City and Denver. These through 
trains are elegantly equipped with all the modern improvements, and ride 
you over a track that is as smooth and safe as a perfect roadbed, steel 
rails, iron bridges, interlocking switches and other devices, constructed in 
the most skilful and scientific manner, can make it. At all coupon ticket 
offices in the United States and Canada will be found on sale, during the 
tourist season, round-trip tickets, via this popular route, at low rates to 
Denver. Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colorado. When ready to start, call 
on your home ticket agent or address Perceval Lowell, General Passenger 
Agent, Burlington Route, Chicago, Ill. 


. Co., 
Americans will read this .book; none more diligently than those 
engaged in the practical adwinistration of the Government of which he 
was an influential member for quarter of a century. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BOSTON AND MAINE RATLROAD. 


TWO LINES MERGED IN ONE. 


Western Division. Interior, picturesque route through, Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, to Portland. J 


Eastern Division. 
Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


«Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. 


~ |}. .°Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. 


‘Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely Lakes. 
All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 
Nearly five hundred miles of Railroad under the control of one Company. 


JAMES T. FURBER, General Manager. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


GEQ. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Boy Lottarp—By the late Rev. Frederick A. Reed, 
author of the Companion Book, ‘‘Twix Heroes.” 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Tue Forcep Lertrer, anp Orner Srories.—By Sarah 
F. Brigham. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Nep Harwoon’s Dericut ; or, Toe Homes or Toe Giant. 
—By Mrs. S. G. Knight. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Tue Acapemy Bors iy Camp.—By Mrs. S. F. Spear, 
postpaid, $1.25. 

Tue Sunpay-Scuoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Librry Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 

How to Buitp a Cuurcu.—By Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Avrospiocrany OF Rev. Enocu Ponp, D. D.—Postpaid, 
$1.00. 


‘Tue Divine Avutuority or THE Biste.—By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of ‘‘An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 
Religion,” etc. 


Curist TO Spirts 1x Prison.—By Rev. Wil-@ 
liam De Loss Love. Postpaid, 90 cents. 

Tue Deacon’s Wreex.—By Rose Terry Cooke. A very 
bright little sketch, illustrating the relation of @ 
Prayer and Works. Just the thing to put in them 
hand of every Church member. Price 3 cents, posto 
paid. 4 


Tue Pian or SatvaTion.—Questions and Answers, 


New Edition. Just published. Price, 3 cents. Them 
same in German. Price, 3 cents. 
ConGREGATIONAL Manvat.—In German. Price, 109 
cents. 


Fuss Bupeer’s Forxs.—By Annie F. Batrham. Postel 
paid, $1.00. ; 


Tue Last o’ raz Luscomps.—By Henry Pearson Barnards™ 
Postpaid, $1.25. 


History of THE Pentatevcu.—By David N. Beach, B. Deg 

We t-Sprine Serres ror Primary ScHoots.—4 volumes 

On Horsepack 1x Cappapocta.—By Rev. John O. Bar 
rows, late missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Targy 
key. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 


tracts for pasoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


[@ A Sonpay-Scnoot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. 


specimen copy. 


By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Society. Sent postage paid, to any 
Sunday-sehool which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 
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